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ON MACCABEAN PSALMS. 


Not a great deal’ has been accomplished for the criticism of 
' the Psalter since Justus Olshausen published his Commen- 
tary in 1853. On the poetical and spiritual sides, the Psalms 
have had justice done them. No doubt they will never 
cease to be regarded as an expression of profound and ear- 
nest religious feeling. The recognition of their delicate beau- 
ties of style rather increases than diminishes from age to age, 
as they are more and more carefully and sympathetically 
studied. 

Their purely religious value is quite independent of their 
date and authorship. Religious sentiment will always appro- 
priate the really spiritual in them, careless of whether the 
writer lived before or after the exile, in the fourteenth 
century orin the second. Not that scientific exegesis is not 
of great value,—on the contrary, it behooves us to separate 
the really spiritual from the purely national and individual 
in the Psalms, and not to attempt to invest with a sacred 
character what is nothing more than the expression of ordi- 
nary imperfect. human feeling. We do the Psalter no honor 
by allegorizing and spiritualizing it. We do not advance 
religion in the world by attempting to soften down the 
sharp outlines of bitterness and narrowness which show 
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themselves in not a few of the Old Testament lyrics. All 
the interests of truth demand that we shall endeavor to state 
to ourselves with precision what the Psalmist says, to take 
his words in the sense in which he meant them, and to put 
away what we cannot honestly accept as a product of the 
inspiration of true spiritual feeling. After all the subtrac- 
tion that such a winnowing process may require, there will 
still remain enough for spiritual edification ; enough to serve 
as a common expression through the Christian world of 
intense godliness, of deep desire after union with God, of 
high aspirations toward human perfectness. No man, there- 
fore, who undertakes to explain the Psalm Book, in whatever 
place or under whatever conditions, can dispense with scien- 
tific exegesis. 

But this is something quite apart from what is technically 
called criticism, the effort to fix the precise time and circum- 
stances of authorship. For many people, this will seem a 
matter of small value; but it will not seem a slight matter to 
the student of the historical development of the Old Testa- 
ment religion. The Psalter is a record of old Hebrew pious 
feeling during a certain period. It furnishes a very desirable 
commentary on the meagre historical details given us in 
the other books; and it is, of course, necessary that we fix 
with the greatest possible exactness the dates of all the 
Psalms, in order that we may know to what period of the 
history any particular expression of the feeling belongs. 
And it may be added that, while the immediate religious 
value of the Psalms does not depend on knowing their dates, 
still, with them, as with all other books, it is true that our 
reading will be more intelligent, and perhaps more enjoyable, 
when we are acquainted with their proper historical setting. 
It is not absolutely an indifferent matter even for the general 
reader to determine whether the ninetieth Psalm owes its 
origin to the fourteenth century or to the fourth. 

All critical students of the Psalter know the difficulties by 
which inquiries of this sort are surrounded. When the 
names of the authors are not given, when there are rarely 
such historical allusions as point to definite dates, when the 
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sentiments are often so general as to fit into various periods, 
it is obviously very hard to decide on time and place and 
other conditions of authorship. And so we find that much 
of the discussion on the subject is of a purely mechanical 
character. Critics are guided by untrustworthy external 
evidences, or by some theory of inspiration or of histor- 
ical development, or something else which is accepted on 
traditional grounds. Or, if not mechanical and traditional, 
the criticism is often arbitrary. Fancies of historical allusion, 
or fancies about style and sentiment, are made the basis of 
critical decision. To these difficulties inherent in the nature 
of the Psalm Book, we must add the fact that the interest of 
students has been of late so largely directed toward the Penta- 
teuch and the general questions of Hebrew religious evolu- 
tion, that the Psalter has been comparatively neglected. 
We have the notes of Ewald, always genial and inspiring, 
especially on the religious and poetical side, but full also of 
unwarranted critical assumptions and fancies; we have the 
learned, painstaking, and pious commentary of Franz De- 
litzsch, who is, however, not infrequently overmastered by his 
learning and his traditional views; we have also the recent 
commentary of Graetz, full of Jewish learning, often keen- 
sighted and suggestive, but too fond of correcting the text, 
and perhaps too much attached to a theory.* 

My purpose here is not to discuss the whole question of 


*I shall not attempt to give a full list of Psalm commentaries with opinions as to 
their merits. We have nothing in English of critical value. Perowne’s book, which 
follows Hupfeld closely, has much valuable material and some freedom, but little crit- 
ical independence. The Lange volume makes no attempt at criticism, though a great 
deal of good material has been brought together, both by the German author and by 
the learned American editors. The little treatise of the late Prof. Murray, of Balti- 
more, entitled *‘ The Origin and Growth of the Psalms,” discusses its subject with 
perfect critical freeness and genial literary appreciation, and may be called the best 
attempt that has been made by any English writer to discuss critical questions con- 
nected with the Psalm Book ; but the author's results, presented in a very attractive 
style, do not seem to me to be in accordance with those data which have been estab- 
lished by recent Old Testament criticism. Perhaps the most satisfactory book on the 
Psalms which. we now have is the translation of Reuss, in his great work La Dibdle, 
characterized by his well-known ripeness and roundness and sharp-sightedness of 
critical thought. For one who wishes a brief résumé of the facts about our Old 
Testament Psalm Book there is nothing better than Reuss’ Introduction, prefixed 
to his translation of the Psalms ; though his results may possibly be modified by 
future research, his principles and his method are such as must always commend 
themselves to critical students. 
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psalm criticism, but to examine that section of it which 
is indicated by the expression Maccabean Psalms; to ask 
whether there are any such psalms; how, if there be such, we 
may recognize them, and what their significance is in the 
history of Old Testament poetical and religious thought. 
It is a question that has been hotly debated, for it has 
seemed to some persons to touch on fundamental topics. 
To believe in Maccabean Psalms is sometimes supposed 
to be equivalent to calling in question the inspiration 
of the Old Testament; or it is supposed that the whole 
matter is settled definitely and forever by the assumed fact 
that the Old Testarnent canon was finally closed about the 
year 400 B.C., after which, it is declared, no production 
could find its way into the sacred volume. These as- 
sumed positions have over and over again been shown 
to be baseless; but, that the reader may have the facts 
clearly before him, it may be worth while to give in few 
words the reasons for rejecting them. 

In the first place, I should like to say that the word “in- 
spiration” has no place in critical inquiries. Unless one 
feels himself able to define this term with absolute precision, to 
say exactly what things it includes and what it excludes, how 
far it goes and at what point it stops, what is its relation to 
God, and what its relation to man,—-unless he is able to 
answer all these questions satisfactorily, then he cannot 
employ the term for critical purposes; for, in affirming what 
in any given procedure destroys or limits inspiration, he 
assumes a knowledge of its nature. There are only two 
possible ways of discovering what inspiration is. There is 
first the a priori way, which from the being of God deduces 
the laws that must govern any revelation of God to man, as 
in the treatises of Fichte and others. But no such method 
can consistently be used by a pious man who believes that 
God is the absolute being, since to know him in such a 
manner as to be able to lay down laws for his conduct would 
be to be his equal in knowledge and essence. The assertion, 
therefore, that we still constantly find in books,—that such 
and such a procedure is contrary to the laws of the divine 
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action,— is illogical and worthless. Given the infinite God 
and the human race, no man can possibly undertake to say 
how God will proceed in any given case. The only feasible 
way, therefore, of determining the nature of inspiration is to 
examine its products, the facts in which it manifests itself. 
Supposing we have convinced ourselves that this or that 
book is inspired, then the method of inspiration is the 
method of that book. What is found in such a book must 
be a thing harmonizable with inspiration, and the first busi- 
ness in the discussion is to determine with precision what the 
facts are. Or, better, when a given book lays claim to in- 
spiration, we may let the claim remain in abeyance, and 
examine the contents of the book. We are thus relieved 
from all theories; and in the present case have nothing to do 
but to examine the Old Testament, and especially the Psalm 
Book, to find out what are the real conditions of its author- 
ship and the real nature of its material. Inspiration is the 
divine presence, the divine manifesting itself in the human 
soul; and beyond this no man can affirm anything of it, 
except so far as he sees its products in himself or in some 
other human being. 

The difficulty felt by some persons respecting the close 
of the old Jewish canon is one that may be solved with some 
definiteness by well-established facts. For one circle of 
readers, it will be sufficient, perhaps, to point to the Book of 
Daniel as a production which was manifestly composed in 
the days of Antiochus Epiphanes,— that is, in the middle of 
the second century B.C.,— yet has a place in the Old Testa- 
ment canon. Those who would not accept such a date for 
Daniel may be referred to the contents of the Septuagint, in 
which are found various writings belonging to the third and 
second centuries B.C., not contained indeed in our Hebrew 
Bibles, but yet judged by the Egyptian Jews to be of divine 
origin, and accepted by them into their canon. Now there 
is no reason for doubting the piety and intelligence of the 
Alexandrian Jews. They were in constant communication 
with Palestine. They went up annually to Jerusalem to the 
feasts, they were no less zealous than the Palestinian Jews 
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for the maintenance of their religion,—witness the out- 
breaks in the streets of Alexandria. But so little did these 
Egyptians Jews hold the canon to have been closed about 
B.C. 400 that they accepted as canonical many books 
known to be later. However, if anybody should think that 
these Egyptian Jews inclined to be loose and inaccurate in 
their canonical ideas, we can point to the orthodox Palestin- 
ians in proof of, the fact that the canon was not absolutely 
settled when the Apostle Paul died. The Talmud con- 
tains an account of a discussion concerning the canonicity of 
certain books and sections of the Old Testament. LEccle- 
siastes was under debate until the close of the first century 
of our era; and there was even at that time a considerable 
party which maintained that it, and certain other books, did 
not properly belong in the sacred canon.* And, further, that 
there was considerable looseness in the judgment respecting 
sacred writings may be inferred from the way in which certain 
non-canonical books are quoted in the New Testament. 
Maccabees is alluded to in Heb. xi., 34-33. It is well known 
that the non-canonical Book of Enoch is quoted in Jude 15; 
and the same epistle, verse 9, refers to a story about Michael 
and the devil disputing over the body of Moses, which must 
have come from some current well-known non-canonical book. 
There can, therefore, be little doubt that, as late as the 
second century before the beginning of our era, the Jewish 
nation was still conscious of the presence of God, accepted an 
existing inspiration, and admitted into its sacred canon 
works composed during that late period. On such historical 
ground there can be no objection to supposing that the 
psalms now contained in our Psalter were composed as late 
as the second century B.C.; there is no reason to doubt 
that a pious Jew of Paul’s contemporaries would look back 
to the Maccabean time, two centuries before his own day, as 
a period when the God of Israel mightily manifested him- 
self in the midst of his people, and spoke through his servants 
words of warning and encouragement. 

Olshausen, in the introduction to his Commentary, has 
; *See 8. Davidson, Canon of the Bible, pp. 34, ff. 5 
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shown that the Maccabean period was eminently fitted to 
produce a psalm-literature. It was a time which stirred 
the feeling of the nation to its depths, which called forth its 
highest energies, and aroused it to a pitch of intense enthu- 
siasm. It was a time of great trial and suffering, and of 
brilliant victories. That it was also a period of literary 
activity is shown by the number of Apocryphal books that 
have come down to us, dating from the second and third 
centuries B.C. There seems to be in this record nothing 
that makes the supposition of Maccabean Psalms improbable. 
There would be nothing impossible in the hypothesis of 
Olshausen and others, that the whole Psalter, with a few 
exceptions, was produced during this period. Whether such 
an hypothesis can justify itself remains, of course, to be 
decided ; but it is quite conceivable that earlier songs should 
have been lost, and that those which were called forth by 
the new condition of things. should have maintained them- 
selves, just as in our hymn-books many of the older hymns 
are continually falling out and giving place to the newer, 
and just as the old histories of the Hebrews were superseded 
by newer works, and have perished forever. The question, 
therefore, is not one of possibility or impossibility, but of 
facts. On the other hand there is no necessity for suppos- 
ing that the whole Psalter was composed during the Mac- 
cabean period. All the literary, cultural, and religious 
conditions for the production of religious lyrics had doubt- 
less been present to a greater or less extent in Israel from 
the time of David and Solomon on. It seems probable that 
it was during the eleventh century B.C., or the tenth, that 
writing began to be employed among the Hebrews with 
some freedom ; and, as the presence of the religious feeling 
has always to be assumed, the possibility of religious psalms 
at an early period must be conceded, though it is of course 
always a question what the tone and coloring of the relig- 
ious sentiment at such a time would be. Neither David 
therefore, nor Judas Maccabeus, is excluded from the list of 
possible psalm-writers by the historical conditions. We may 
feel ourselves at liberty to search the whole period from the 
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eleventh century to the second B.C., or the first, for indica- 
tions of the authorship of our Psalms. 

But, while the literary conditions are of this general 
nature, it has been supposed that there are some facts con- 
nected with the history of the Psalter itself which preclude 
the supposition of Maccabean Psalms. It is held that the 
present collection must have taken shape long before this 
time. Some persons see proof of this in the statement 
II. Mace. ii., 18, which reads: “The same things also were 
reported in the writings and commentaries of Neemias; and 
how he, founding a library, gathered together the acts of the 
kings and the prophets and of David, and the epistles of the 
king concerning the holy gifts.” This is supposed to mean 
that Nehemiah made a canonical collection ; and the expres- 
sion, the “acts [literally, things] of David,” it is said, must 
refer not to the Book of Samuel or to David’s history in 
general, but to his writings,— that is, to the Psalms which in 
the Hebrew canon now follow immediately the prophetical 
scriptures. But this supposition is encumbered with fatal 
difficulties. We know nothing of the origin of the letter 
from the Jerusalem Jews to those of Egypt, which is reported 
in Second Book of Maccabees, and from which this citation 
is taken. Second Maccabees itself is of very doubtful trust- 
worthiness; and, even if it reports the Jewish letter cor- 
rectly, not much reliance is to be put on the opinion of Jews 
of that time respecting the origin and collection of the 
sacred books. And if it be supposed that they were right in 
saying that Nehemiah made a collection, then it is by no 
means clear that the “things of David” means the Psalm 
Book. The division of the sacred writings adopted in this 
citation is not that which we have at present; for “ the epis- 
tles of the kings concerning the holy gifts” certainly cannot 
be identified with anything that we now have in our canon. 
The Jewish tradition connected with Nehemiah part of the 
work of collecting the sacred scriptures, as it connected 
another part with Ezra; but the tradition has shown itself 
to be capable of such unfounded assertion that we must 
test it carefully in ‘every case, before accepting any state- 
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ment at its hands. Certainly, it would be an act of blind 
faith to assume from this citation that our Psalter was col- 
lected by Nehemiah. It has been held also that the verse, 
I. Chron. xvi., 36, shows that our Psalter had already assumed 
its present shape when the Book of Chronicles was written. 
The psalm reported in I. Chron. xvi. is made up, as is well 
known, from Psalms cv. and evi. of our Psalter, and concludes 
with the final verse of Psalm cvi. But this verse, which is 
the conclusion of the Fourth Book of Psalms, is a doxology 
belonging probably not to the psalm itself, but added by 
the editor who compiled this Book of the Psalter. Thus, tle 
author of Chronicles, it is said, must have found Book IV. 
of the Psalter in its present shape, and therefore must have 
found our whole Psalter in its present shape. The inconse- 
. quence of this reasoning is evident. If the Chronicler had 
before him Book IV. of the Psalter, it does not follow that 
he had Book V. or the whole Psalter. Moreover, because 
he found the collection terminating with this doxology, it 
does not follow that there could have been no additions to 
the collection after his time. To assume that the form of 
the Psalm Books must have remained the same from the 
fourth century on is manifestly to go beyond our historical 
data, and to lay claim to an intimate knowledge of the 
modes of procedure of those times, which it is impossible 
that we should possess. 

There is another consideration which is earnestly urged 
by some writers, and is supposed by them to have consider- 
able force, from a literary point of view. Among the psalms 
attributed by Olshausen and others to the Maccabean time 
are some which in the titles are ascribed to David, and these 
are found in -the Greek translation of the Septuagint, with 
the titles preserved. Now, it is said, if these*were very late 
psalms, it is impossible that the feeling of the time should 
have attributed them to David. After a long lapse of time, 
when a literary production has become familiar, and its origin 
is unknown, it may be ascribed to some ancient author; but 
it is urged that such a procedure in the case of contemporary 
psalms is out of the question: the Jewish scribes could not 
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have written the name of David over songs which they knew 
were composed in their own generation. This consideration 
would apply, of course, only to those psalms which have 
titles ; and it might possibly be unnecessary therefore to dis- 
cuss it. But it may be remarked that it is an argument 
that appears to rest on a misconception of the literary con- 
ditions of the times. It assumes that an author of the 
second century would not put his productions into the 
mouth of an ancient seer, and that, if he did so, his contem- 
poraries would immediately note the incongruity, and reject 
his title. But that this is not a correct view of the case is 
shown by the Books of Ecclesiastes and Daniel, and the 
Song of Songs. Perhaps there is not a living critic who 
now ascribes Ecclesiastes to Solomon; but the author of the 
book ascribes it to Solomon, and his title was accepted by 
the Jewish doctors so effectively that the Solomonic author- 
ship was believed in by all the Christian world up to a few 
years ago. The same thing is true of the Song of Songs. 
If there is any book which has the tone and stamp of the 
late period, it is this exquisite and enigmatical production. 
Certainly, if criticism means anything, the book was not 
written by Solomon or by anybody near his time, but, on 
the contrary, belongs to the third or second century B.C.; 
yet the writer of it or, at any rate, the title ascribes it to 
Solomon,— a view that has been held with great tenacity by 
the Christian world up to the present time. The Book of 
Daniel does not precisely purport to have been written by 
the sage of that name, whom the author represents as living 
in Babylon during the exile, but it puts into his mouth 
long productions composed in the second century; and, if 
the people of that day ever expressed any doubt as to the 
realness of this Babylonian Daniel, no trace of their doubt 
has come down to us. These examples show that we must 
admit the possibility of a very free dealing in regard to the 
ascription of authorship in that period. The conception of 
the personality of a book, so to speak, did not exist. A 
book was given out for what it was worth, and little care 
seems to have been taken by the author himself to preserve 
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his name. Some of the prophetic writings have come down 
to us with their authorship tolerably well assured, but with 
this exception there is not a single book or chapter in the 
Old Testament of which it can be said that the author took 
any pains to connect his name with his productions. The 
literary sentiment was very different from that of our time, 
but it was not unnatural for that time; and the same feel- 
ing which led an author to suppress his own name would 
permit him to use the name of another man, if he thought 
such use would be advantageous. To speak of dishonesty 
in such a vonnection is a total perversion of words, a com- 
plete misapprehension of the spirit of the age. Where 
there was no distinctly defined property in ideas or books 
there could be no such thing as literary theft or dishonesty. 
Exactly the same condition of things shows itself in the 
Arab literature of the sixth century of our era, the same 
looseness of ideas regarding literary authorship and owner- 
ship, the same disposition to look at a book simply as a mass 
of writing, without any curiosity as to who produced it. 
Under such circumstances, the ascription of a given writing 
to a given author may very frequently be made to depend 
on considerations of utility. The name of an ancient sage 
or prophet or poet will be employed, if it will give greater 
dignity to the composition. Where a given name-has by 
any set of circumstances become very famous, the tendency 
will be to ascribe a large number of productions to it, with- 
out very much reflection on the part of the writer or of his 
public. That Davidic psalms should multiply themselves is 
almost a matter of course. Perhaps the surprising thing is 
that all the psalms in our Psalter are not ascribed to David; 
in fact, this was practically done by the Jewish tradition not 
long after,—as, for instance, in the New Testament, where 
“David” sometimes stands for the Psalter, and so in the 
Dies Trae, and in our own century by Clauss, who, fifty years 
ago, maintained that David wrote every song in the Psalter. 
It is, therefore, not a matter of surprise that the Septuagint 
translators took the titles as they found them, without troub- 
ling themselves with critical investigations ; su far from hav- 
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ing disturbing doubts in this regard, they showed themselves 
capable of invention in the matter of titles, and have en- 
larged our titular knowledge of the authors of the Psalms. 

There is only one other objection to the Maccabean date 
that need be mentioned, an objection nearly allied to the pre- 
ceding. If it be supposed that the Alexandrian Greek 
translation of the Psalter was made about the year 100 B.C., 
was it possible that a song, written in the year 160 B.C., 
should be accepted into the canon as a sacred hymn? 
Would not such acceptance require a greater space of time 
during which the song would be invested with a certain 
sanctity? Would not the newness of it necessarily make it 
profane? or, if this newness were not in itself an objection, 
would not the public feeling demand that the author should 
be a prophet, or some man felt to speak by immediate inspi- 
ration of God? To all such questions, the answer must be 
that we are not sufficiently acquainted with the conditions 
to pronounce a decided opinion. This sort of reasoning 
must be unfruitful, in so far as it is based on assumptions of 
national feeling and national procedure, which are derived 
not from a study of the contemporaneous history, but from 
an examination of our own minds and the procedures of our 
own day. Is it possible for us to tell how long a production 
must have been in existence, in order that it might lay claim 
to inspiration or be deemed worthy of canonization? How 
do we know precisely the character which the Jews of that 
time demanded in the men from whom they accepted sacred 
writings? What opinion can we form as to the process by 
which contemporaneous writing might be ascribed to a 
more ancient author? On all these points, we can have opin- 
ions only by examining the facts. We come again, therefore, 
to the conclusion that the question of Maccabean Psalms 
can be decided only by critical investigation of the hymns of 
our Psalter, one by one, without prejudgment or presuppo- 
sition, with the mind open and free to accept the evidence of 
any facts that may present themselves. 

Let us, then, endeavor to fix some general characteristics 
which may with probability point to the second century as 
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the time of composition of the Psalms. Without undertak- 
ing to say definitely which psalms belong to this period, we 
may seek for those general traits which are appropriate to 
such a time. 

In the first place, we should naturally.look for definite 
historical indications. When, for example, we find, as in 
Psalm xliv., a picture of great national distress, the people 
cast off and dishonored, scattered among the nations with 
scorn and derision, and yet boasting that they are not 
unfaithful to the covenant of their God, that their heart 
has not turned back, that they have not spread forth their 
hands to a strange god, while yet they are killed all the day 
long, and are counted as sheep for the slaughter,— then it 
would be hard to find any period, except the second century, 
which fulfils all these conditions. It was only then that 
the Jews, while in general oppressed and scattered, had ar- 
mies in the field, and suffered defeat; and it agrees perfectly 
with this time that the psalmist could affirm of the nation 
complete freedom from idolatry. Certainly, no Israelitish 
writer would have said this before the exile; and, after the 
exile, we have no trace of national military operations, until 
the second century. Or if, as in Psalm Ixxiv., the enemy has 
assailed the sanctuary and profaned it, and it is at the same 
time true that there are no longer divine signs in the land, no 
prophet,— that is, no predictor,— none that knows how long, 
— then, also, we seemed compelled to go to the Maccabean 
time, to find the conditions fulfilled. There are only three 
periods in the history of Israel when a foreign enemy dese- 
crated the temple: the Chaldean, in the sixth century B.C. ; 
the Syrian, in the second century B.C.; and the Roman in 
the first century A.D. The first and third of these are 
excluded in Psalm Ixxiv., by the fact that the city itself, so 
far as the psalmist states, is not destroyed, so that there 
remains only the second, the Syrian. Further, before the 
fifth century B.C., no Jewish writer could have said that 
there was no prophet in the land. And, to complete the 
proof of late origin, this psalm has a reference to the syna- 
gogues of God in the land, burned by the enemy,—a state 
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of things that we shall find it impossible to refer to any 
time before the exile.* The same general condition of 
things, less sharply defined, appears in Psalm lxxix. For- 
eigners have defiled the temple, laid Jerusalem in heaps, shed 
Jewish blood like water around Jerusalem. At no time, 
except in the second century, was it true that the temple was 
subjected to these indignities without being destroyed ; and 
the general tone of this psalm is the same as that of the 
two before mentioned. There seem to be no others in which 
the historical conditions are sketched so clearly as in these, 
but we may derive an historical note from their tone; and, 
if we find in other psalms a very decided resemblance to 
them, this may suggest a similar date of composition. 

In the absence of definite historical statement, we are led 
to look for indications of date from the general social- 
religious character of the times. This is a canon which, 
though it must be employed cautiously, is yet entitled to 
great consideration. It assumes merely that the ideas and 
manners of the period would be reflected in its literature. 
Its legitimate application, of course, involves some knowl- 
edge of the ideas which characterize different periods; and, 
if we were entirely unacquainted with the cultural his- 
tory of the Jews between the exile and the beginning of 
our era, the canon in question would be entirely useless. 
But we are not altogether ignorant in this regard. Our 
knowledge is far from being as full and as accurate as we 
should desire; but there are general lines of progress that 
may be marked out with some probability, so definitely as to 
supply material for criticism. We know in general. that 
the Jewish national character underwent a change, passing 
from the less to the more cultivated and thoughtful, from 
the more naive to the more reflective and mature; and that 
the religion followed a similar course, constantly becoming, 
in a sort, more catholic or cosmopolitan, though, in certain 


*There is no satisfactory evidence of the existence of synagogues before the 
second century B.C. Probably, the idea gradually established itself, and had already 
begun to take form in the third century. For fixing the Maccabean date of Psalm 
ixxiv., it is necessary only to show that the synagogue did not exist before the Baby- 
lonian exile. 
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regards, it remains intensely national. Let us try to define 
these data more exactly. 

The development of the Jewish national worship and 
religion, after the Babylonian exile, was determined partly 
by outward and partly by inward conditions.. The natural 
growth of thought and reflection led to formulation and 
codification, to a sharper definition of the ideas respecting 
God and man, and man’s approach to God. The outward 
circumstances of the people, their isolation, and especially 
the fact that the new post-exilian State was established by 
men very zealous for the worship of their fathers, led like- 
wise to a rapid organization of the cultus, and a constantly 
increasing devotion to the outward symbols and represen- 
tatives of the faith. Separated from other peoples, and grow- 
ing with each generation more intensely conscious of their 
peculiar endowments and their special mission, the Jews 
naturally came to look on the temple at Jerusalem, or Zion, 
with a peculiarly tender affection, and to feel toward it, 
one might almost say, a romantic devotion. Or, from 
another point of view, it may be said that the church-idea 
came into existence not long after the return from exile, 
and grew rapidly in the succeeding centuries. It had come 
into almost full shape by the first century of our era, when 
Judaism handed it over to Christianity. But it was growing 
through the preceding centuries. There is a bare trace 
of it in Malachi toward the end of the fifth century B.C. ; 
we find it somewhat more clearly marked in such books as 
Sirach and Ecclesiastes; and it comes out very distinctly 
in the institution of synagogues. It differs from the old 
national feeling which we find in the prophets and in all 
the pre-exilian writings. Then, it was Israel as an organized 
nation over against other nations, as such; now, it is rather 
Israel as a community, in the midst of all the communities 
of the world. Then, the hopes of prophets and bards turned 
toward a complete national establishment of their people, 
territorial and other political aggrandizement, and all the 
accompaniments of a great national life; but, later, the 
expectation of the pious rather looked to the presence of 
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God as a deliverance from enemies, as a source of happiness 
for the righteous and punishment for the wicked. In the 
later times there is a more pronounced individualism. The 
prophets are not individuals: they are mouthpieces of the 
nation. In succeeding times, the individual righteous man 
becomes the centre of reflection and hope. 

In those psalms which portray such a state of feeling, we 
may properly look for productions of the second century. 
We seem to find something of this in Psalm lxxxvii., where 
it is said that Yahwe loves the gates of Zion more than all 
the dwellings of Jacob; that is to say, a peculiar sacredness 
and blessedness attach to Jerusalem as the city of the tem- 
ple: it is the city of God, destined to receive the homage of 
all the nations. In the day, says the psalmist, when Yahwe 
shall take a written account of all the peoples, the birth- 
place of each man shall be noted, and especially that such 
and such a man was born in Zion. Compare, these utter- 
ances with the anticipation of coming glory for the temple 
in Isaiah ii., 2-4; Micah iv., 1-5. In both there is intense 
national feeling and vividness of expectation; but the indi- 
vidualness of the psalm-sentiment stands in striking contrast 
with the prophetic word There is a modern tone in the 
psalm. Its mode of speaking of other peoples is very differ- 
ent from what we find in the prophets. In the early times, 
Yahwe crushes the nations, brings them into military subjec- 
tion to Israel. Jerusalem is the political centre of the earth, 
and all the nations are to come thither to worship. In the 
psalm, national differences almost fade away, and God takes 
account of men one by one, though always with preference 
for those born in Zion. 

Another very marked and very important feature of the 
post-exilian life of the Jews was the rise and organization of 
religious classes, the faint beginning of modern sect-life. 
There is nothing of this sort to be perceived in the pre- 
exilian literature. Men are divided into good and bad, it is 
true,— righteous and wicked, those who obey Yahwe and 
those who do not,—but there is no organization of these 
classes. In general, all enemies of Israel were counted 
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among the wicked, and all its friends among the good; or, 
within the body of the people, those who listened to the 
voice of the prophets were counted righteous, and the rest 
wicked. Not that a definite ethical standard was lacking. 
All the true prophets and priests of the -early Jews de- 
nounced ethical evil where it presented itself to them in sim- 
ple form, where the judgment was not biassed by national 
relations. The foundation of the pre-exilian Old Testament 
thought is ethical; but what distinguishes the later period is 
that people of the same class came more and more together, 
formed an alliance, and became more and more strongly 
marked off from the others. As is above intimated, we have 
a hint of such class division in the prophecy of Malachi 
iii, 16: “Then they that feared Yahwe spake one with 
another: and Yahwe hearkened and heard, and a book of re- 
membrance was written before him, for them that feared 
Yahwe and that thought upon his name. And they shall be 
my special possession, said Yahwe of hosts, in the day that I 
am making, and I will have compassion on them as a man 
has compassion on his son who serves him; and ye shall 
again discern between righteous and wicked, between him 
who serves God and him who serves him not.” Here, we 
seem to have a trace of a union among the righteous within 
the Israelitish community itself, a fact that comes out’ more 
distinctly in the second century B.C., when the Hasidim, or 
pious, are a recognized class, and play a very important part. 
There seem to be signs of such class feeling in Psalms lxxiii., 
xciv., cxli, and others. Compare, for example, Psalm 
lxxiii., with the Book of Ecclesiastes, in which also ethical 
classes are distinguished without regard tg national lines. 
Note the mode of expression in Psalm exli.: “Incline not 
my heart to any evil thing, to practise deeds of wicked- 
ness with men that work iniquity; and let me not eat of 
their dainties. Let the righteous smite me, it shall be a 
kindness; and let him reprove me, it shall be oil on the 
head.” There is here a tone of social separation between 
righteous and wicked. 

But the references to the wicked in the Psalms are not 
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always to be interpreted of Israelites. In many instances, 
the psalmist evidently has in mind the foreign enemy, and 
his treatment of the nation. And this suggests another 
canon of criticism. We may find an example of this mode 
of description in Psalm xiv.: “The fool has said in his heart, 
There is no God. They are corrupt, they do abominable 
works, there is none that does good. Yahwe from heaven 
looked down on the sons of men, to see if there was any that 
dealt wisely, seeking unto God. They are all turned aside. 
They are altogether become filthy: there is none that does 
good, not one.” That this is not a general ethical descrip- 
tion of man, but is intended to apply particularly to the 
oppressive enemies of Israel, is shown by the next following 
words of the psalm: “ Have all the workers of iniquity no 
knowledge, who eat up my people as they eat bread, and 
call not upon Yahwe?” It is this peculiar attitude toward 
foreign nations that seems to characterize the later psalms. 
Here, again, we see a great difference between this sharply 
defined ethical judgment of Israelitish enemies and the 
denunciations and threatenings of the prophets. In the 
prophetic days, foreign nations stood out in mass as the 
antagonists of Israelites; and the threatenings are directed 
against the enemies of Israel’s God. In the later psalms, 
the writer feels individually the oppressive presence of the 
enemy; he forms an ethical judgment which is in a sort 
independent of national considerations. There comes out 
here a social element, which of course did not exist before 
the exile. The picture of the Israelites in these later pro- 
ductions is that of people dwelling in the midst of enemies, 
exposed to social contact with men who had power to hurt 
them, men from whom they felt themselves very far removed 
in all their religious-ethical ideas. It was a condition of 
things which began to exist after the settlement of the Jews 
in Egypt, toward the end of the fourth century B.C.; and 
it becomes most pronounced iti the second century, when 
the Syrians occupied Palestine, when the very homes of the 
Jews were invaded by the hated presence of the foreigner, 
who neither understood nor cared for the religion of the 
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land. This is the tone that appears in a good many of the 
psalms. Those which are mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph might without violence be put under this head. It 
is possible that we should thus interpret the majority of the 
psalms in which the writer complains of the oppression of 
the enemy. Such utterances do not naturally fit them- 
selves into any pre-exilian time. Nor after the exile do we 
find any fitting period for them, except, as has been said, 
when the Jews came into close social relations with their 
. heathen neighbors. Then it was that this sadness and 
pathos would naturally stamp itself on the lyrics of the 
people. During the exile, the feeling was somewhat differ- 
ent, as we may see, for example, from Psalm cxxxvii., where 
the sum of the injury inflicted by the enemy is the demand 
from a captive for one of the songs of his native land. It 
was, no doubt, a thoughtless and unkind demand on the part 
of the Babylonian; but this is a very different sort of thing 
from the bitterness of personal suffering expressed in many 
of the psalms. There is no reason to suppose that the Jews 
suffered particularly during the exile in Babylon. The 
majority of them made themselves at home, and were, no 
doubt, prosperous and happy. When the time came to go 
back to Palestine, by permission of Cyrus, the great part 
of the people did not care to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. They stayed in Babylon, and grew there into a 
great prosperous community. There were a few men who 
longed intensely to return to the home of their fathers, who 
fretted under the unsympathetic conditions of the Babylo- 
nian life. It was these who wrote the psalms of that period. 
Their suffering was rather the chafing of souls who longed 
for the opportunity of perfect national religious freedom 
and expansion than any bodily ill inflicted by the conqueror. 
In many of the psalms, the writer’s description of his suffer- 
ings does not correspond to the exilian time, but rather 
reminds us of that later period in which the social condi- 
tions were such as have been above spoken of. 

There is one other note of time which may be of some 
service in guiding our decision: namely, the reflective, 
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gnomic, or mashalic character of some of the lyrics. The 
earlier Jewish literature is not reflective. The prophets are 
orators, preachers, not thinkers. The exilian psalms are 
little more than expressions of emotion, and this is true also 
of those psalms which are merely utterances of praise. But 
in later times we find a disposition to meditate on human 
life and character, to apophthegmatic, sententious utterances, 
summing up facts.of social life and religious experience. 
Thus into the Book of Ecclesiastes there is inserted a body 
of those proverbial sayings which may have been written . 
by the author, or may have got in through the medium of a 
scribe or editor; in any case, they belong to the method of 
thought of that time. The same tendency is illustrated in 
Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon. There are parts of our 
canonical Book of Proverbs which are probably to be re- 
ferred to this later period,— that is, to the third or second 
century B.C. This is true, for example, of the introduction, 
chapters i-ix., and of certain chapters at the close, xxx. and 
xxxi. In several of the psalms, like xxxvii., we have this sort 
of sententious, moralizing writing; and we may with proba- 
bility add those which, like cxxxix, are largely made up of 
reflections on external nature and its teachings, and possibly 
such as consist of reviews of the ancient history, as lxxviii. 
As to the Maccabean bearing of this last canon there may be 
doubt: it would be hard to fix the date of such psalms 
within a century. I mention such a note of time in order to 
point out as far as possible the characteristics of the general 
late period, whether in the second century or the third. 

It is of course true that there may be historical and other 
indications which at once show that a psalm is not of the 
Maccabean or of the very late period. Some psalms, as 
exxxvii., li. (in its present shape), seem clearly to belong 
to the-exile; there are others, such as cxxvi. and Ixxxv., 
which we may assign to the time just after the return from 
exile. It is possible that some belong to the pre-exilian 
period. Many of the psalms are so devoid of local color 
that it is difficult to fix the date for them with any exact- 
ness, and the critic will assign them to such period as 
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best suits his own feeling. The one object of attempting 
this sort of criticism of the psalms is to define clearly their 
historical truth, to put them into their proper historical 
setting, so that they may throw their true light on the times 
to which they belong. And the argument must be to some 
extent what is sometimes called reasoning in a circle; it 
must proceed by showing the concinnity of the elements of 
the period. The history must help us to decide the date 
of the psalm, and the psalm must help to fix the character 
of the history. It is only by reading ourselves as deeply 
as possible into the times that we can form any critical 
judgment. When we have combined all the elements of 
the period, as far as we know them, into a unity, then we 
shall be warranted in passing judgment according to our 
feeling. It is a sort of criticism very liable to abuse, easy 
to ridicule, and often in danger of bringing contempt on 
itself and its subject. Yet it is the only sort that can avail 
in the case of the psalms. A Biblical student should not 
be deterred from attempting it because of the difficulty 
and danger of the attempt. What I have here said is not 
intended to give a chronological list of the psalms, but only 
to suggest lines of criticism, and, if possible, lead to more 
detailed research. It is desirable that particular groups in 
the Psalter should be worked up,—as, for example, any 
one of the five books, or the songs ascribed to the sons of 
Korah, or those attributed to Asaph, or the songs of ascents, 
or the Davidic psalms. In this way the religious signifi- 
cance of these old Hebrew lyrics will at the same time be 
brought out more clearly. 

C. H. Toy. 
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HENRY GEORGE ON FREE TRADE. 


The dismal science is being reclaimed, its swamp lands 
drained, its jungles cleared, sunshine and free air let in ; and 
the cheap publishers are establishing a prosperous settlement 
on the bogs where the owl but lately was wont to hoot its 
wisdom to unlistening ears. The singular success of Mr. 
George is that he has made Political Economy interesting. 
A vast deal of heresy might well be pardoned to the author 
who has set the average man thinking over the urgent 
problems which were recently supposed to constitute the 
dreariest of the sciences. No writer on Political Economy 
has approached him in the power of clothing its dry bones 
with life. Those who deny him the title of a social archi- 
tect cannot refuse him the claim of being an economic artist. 

His latest book has much of the charm which character- 
ized his first great work. Protection or Free Trade takes a 
grip of the reader such as Progress and Poverty laid upon 
hosts of men in all walks of life. Those of us who knew 
that Mr. George has been for a year or more engaged on a 
book upon this well-handled theme have awaited its appear- 
ance with curious wonder, to see whether this threshed-out 
subject could take on new life at his touch. The miracle is 
wrought. He has written a book which, whether it con- 
vince the reader or not, cannot fail to interest him, and 
allure him on through its pages with a zest that never flags 
from title-page to finis. 

He is a master of words. This, however, is because he is 
a master of ideas. He has his subject well in hand when he 
begins to write. He thinks clearly, and thus speaks clearly. 
He knows what he means, sees his thought vividly in the 
sunshine, and thus puts it upon paper so that he who runs 
may read. He goes straight for the point which he has in 
view, and strides along in a good, honest Saxon gait which 
leaves it easy for the plainest man of the people to keep in 
his footsteps. 

One of his striking powers is that of lighting up an argu- 
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ment with an illustration. His images are, as Mr. Beecher 
calls them, “ windows.” This grave treatise upon the Tariff 
opens with such a homely figure as the following: “ Near 
the window by which I write, a great bull is tethered by a 
ring in his nose. Grazing round and round, he has wound 
his rope about the stake until now he stands a close pris- 
oner, tantalized by rich grass he cannot reach, unable even 
to toss his head to rid him of the flies that cluster on his 
shoulders. Now and again he struggles vainly, and then, 
after pitiful bellowings, relapses into silent misery. This 
bull, a very type of massive strength, who, because he has 
not wit enough to see how he might be free, suffers want in 
sight of plenty, and is helplessly preyed upon by weaker 
creatures, seems to me no unfit emblem of the working 
masses.” He proposes to show the bull how to untwist the 
rope that enslaves him in want, in full sight of plenty. In 
a passage which keenly dissects the fallacy that a mere in- 
crease of production will permanently better things for 
labor, he puts the case in this telling way: ‘* Now, if in- 
crease in the production of wealth tends to increase inequal- 
ity in distribution, not only shall we be mistaken in expect- 
ing its full effect from anything which tends to increase 
production, but there may be a point at which increased ine- 
quality of distribution will neutralize increased power of 
production, just as the carrying of too much sail may deaden 
aship’s way.” It is this remarkable power of pointing an 
argument in an illustration which so lightens up the pages 
of his book. 

Another of the striking features of the work is the com- 
plete absence of those elaborate tables of statistics which we 
had come to regard as quite as essential to the make-up of a 
work on the Tariff as a cover. Those of us— and our name 
is legion — who always flunked in figures, have come well- 
nigh to despair of mastering a subject which we had thus 
been taught is and was and ever should be a labyrinth of 
statistics. “ Figures cannot lie,” is a dubious proposition to 
the “defectives” who are sceptical as to whether two and 
two may not, after all, make five. Whether figures can or 
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cannot lie, we know full well that they can muddle many a 
mind. What, then, is our soul’s delight to open a book 
which neither in the text nor in foot-notes, nor yet even 
in appendices, marshals the dreadful line of figures from 
which we always ran away — when no eye was upon us! It 
is certainly a novel feature of a work on the Tariff that it 
essays to grapple with such a problem without the aid of 
arithmetic. 

This book reads easily, very largely because of that 
which enables it to dispense with statistics,— its grasp of 
a great principle and its lucid application of that principle 
to the problem in hand. Dead reckoning may be a good 
substitute for an observation, but a glimpse of the noon- 
day sun is worth a whole day’s study of the charts and 
the biggest pile of calculations as to winds and currents. 
This book stands alone in its class in seeking to illumine 
the dark subject which it discusses by letting the sunlight 
stream into the cobwebby halls. Those who have under- 
taken to clear up this apartment have heretofore opened 
only one or two windows a little way; and thus, the more 
active they have been, the more dust they have stirred up. 
Mr. George throws open every window, and lets the free 
air sweep through every nook and corner. The dust lifts, 
and we see clearly and breathe freely. This is what differ- 
ences the book from all others on the Tariff yet out. He 
has a firm grasp of the principle of Free Trade, and is 
not afraid of the principle which he holds in hand. The 
argument moves with the massive strength of a thoroughly 
logical principle, worked out to its clear end. The book 
rings with the strength of a fearless conviction. One need 
not dwell in such a brief notice as the present, which makes 
no attempt at a formal review, on the arguments by which 
our author deals so mercilessly with the sophisms of Protec- 
tion. They cannot, from the nature of the case, be novel. 
Originality is some decades out of date upon this subject. 
As he puts these arguments, however, they are thoroughly 
fresh, and will carry a new power to many minds. 

But the real interest of this Free-Trade book lies in 
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its turning upon Free Trade after having once more 
demolished Protection. Its successive chapters, ‘“ The Inad- 
equacy of the Free Trade Argument,” “The Real Weak- 
ness of Free Trade,” “The Real Strength of Protection,” 
and “The Paradox” lead the reader to discern the weak- 
ness of the movement in our country, and to understand 
its utter failure to arouse the enthusiasm which it evoked 
in England a generation ago. As ordinarily set forth, 
Free Trade is a doctrine which does not see its own log- 
ical issue, and, if it does catch at any time a peep of that 
issue, is afraid of it. With remorseless logic, our author 
shows how Free Trade really means the removal of all arbi- 
trary restrictions upon trade,—that is, upon production as 
well as upon exchange,— and then, pulling aside the bushes, 
he gives us a sight of the lions in the way of the British 
and American Free Traders. All wealth grows out of 
man’s working up the resources which nature opens freely 
to him. Were these resources of nature open to all men, 
there would be the basic condition for a truly free industry 
and trade. Society has, in fact, arbitrarily and artificially 
restricted men’s access to the raw material of all wealth. 
Land is not free, and thus no industry or trade can be 
really free. There is a monopoly in the raw material of all 
wealth. Vested interests are the lions in the pathway. 
Rent is the monopoly lying back of all monopolies. Land 
is the interest whose protection is to be done away, in order 
to secure genuine Free Trade. “Labor may be likened 
to a man who, as he carries home his earnings, is waylaid 
by a series of robbers. One demands this much, another 
that much; but last of all stands one who demands all 
that is left, save just enough to enable the victim to main- 
tain life and come forth next day to work. So long as 
this last robber remains, what will it benefit such a man to 
drive off any or all of the other robbers?” Plant labor on 
land, and it is free. Then there can be a genuinely free 
industry and trade. Do this, and remove all restrictions 
on manufacture and exchange, and production will be 
increased vastly, and distribution will be equalized. 

“All roads lead to Rome.” All economic issues raise 
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the question of land with our author. He may be a land 
crank; but, then, he may be a prophet, even though the 
“prophet of San Francisco.” “The bee in his bonnet” 
may be “the gadfly” that stings the brain of the seer, 
the demon which haunts the soul of the man who comes 
with a fresh word from God. Time will prove. Wisdom 
is justified of all her children. 

As Progress and. Poverty goes down among the roots of 
the social problem at large, quickening the enthusiasm which 
is born of a great principle, so Protection or Free Trade 
gives to the hackneyed Tariff question a fresh impulse,— 
the impulse of an idea capable of striding in the seven- 
league boots of logic, and of leaping with the ardor of a 
moral passion. One can quite well understand the mingled 
delight and consternation of the Free Traders of the Even- 
ing Post school, on the accession of this enfant terrible 
of Political Economy. The conflicting emotions of the 
English Tories when Lord Randolph Churchill came upon 
the field at the last dissolution of Parliament, waving the 
banners of the Tory democracy, was as nothing to the 
tumultuously bewildering sensations of the Cobden Club dis- 
ciples over the re-enforcement which this economic Hotspur 
brings across the hills from the camp of Labor. One blast 
of his trumpet is worth indeed a thousand men; but, when 
they come trooping under such a flag as he unfurls, perhaps 
it might, on the whole, have been just as well if he had 
not lifted his bugle to his lips. Our staid and respectable 
Free Traders have been bemoaning Labor’s deafness to 
their sweetest eloquence. Charm they never so wisely, 
the brawny workingman will not draw to their feet. The 
great Labor charmer comes to their side, and they know 
full well that his spell will prove all-potent. But what if, 
when these recruits come, disorderly and unkempt, they 
trample down all the wire fences around the sacred reserva- 
tions of property, and go in for such Free Trade as that 
of which their champion sings? One can now quite well 
understand the words of Balak to Balaam, in that legend 
which so troubled us in our child days: “And Balak’s 
anger was kindled against Balaam, and he smote his hands 
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‘ together: and Balak said unto Balaam, I called thee to 
curse mine enemies, and, behold, thou hast altogether blessed 
them these three times. Therefore, now, flee thou to thy 
place.” 

But let us not anticipate the woes of the Post, or try to 
fancy the mental contortions of Prof. Sumner,— a livelier 
exhibition of intellectual acrobatism than even that which 
Gail Hamilton has so graphically pictured in the Worth 
American. 

This book shows Mr. George in a new light. There are 
many signs in it that his unparalleled success has not carried 
him off his feet. The few years which have intervened 
between Progress and Poverty and Protection or Free Trade 
have been ripening his mind. His judgment has been 
correcting itself; and he has evidently learned something of 
that ancient word,—“I, Prudence, dwell with Wisdom.” 
He has plainly gained a finer mental poise. His greater 
moderation and increased practical sagacity, betrayed in 
many passages of this new volume, are signally displayed in 
the essential idea of the book. One who believes in the 
underlying principle of Progress: and Poverty —a different 
thing from accepting the methods of realizing that principle 
which are set forth in those pages — may well have said to 
himself, after re-reading it for the second or third time, “A 
century ahead of practical reform in this land!” And, now, 
lo! the “go” of this passionate principle is coupled on to 
the question of practical politics which plainly has the order 
of the day in our country. Our dreamer has become a 
practical politician. He has had the insight to recognize, 
back of all the superficial issues of the Free-Trade question, 
its true heart, and therein to find the word which he has 
been preaching with the ardor of a new apostle. He has, 
then, had the sagacity to perceive that, if the thin edge of 
the wedge can be driven in, the thick end will follow in due 
time. It is nothing less than a stroke of genius to harness 
the Pegasus on which he went soaring over the earth to the 
chariot wheels of our national politics. The motto for his 
book might well be, * Hitch your wagon to a star.” 

R. HEBER NEW ©). 
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THEOCRITUS : 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO HIS SUPPOSED OBLIGATION 
TO THE SEPTUAGINT. 

The literature of Greece,— however, at the last analysis, 
it may be found inferior in any respect to the literatures of 
other countries,—has, at least, one undisputed and _ pre- 
eminent distinction. It is the fountain-head from which, for 
twenty centuries, much of our greatest literature has arisen, 
the river-ocean that encircles the world. And as the sea 
is never the same, but now rippling under the sunlight, 
now tossed on high in gloom and storms, so fickle and 
uncertain, in fact, that the imaginative Greeks dreamed of 
their Old Man of the Sea, who personified the changing 
ocean, as a being capable of assuming any form at will, so 
the literature of Greece, more than that of any other 
country, I must think, was Protean, and filled with an ever 
new and exultant life, that constitutes its varied excellence. 
From Homer to Theocritus,—how wide the range, how 
rich the years! The poems of the blind old bard have 
taught the ages. The sunny songs of the Sicilian poet, like 
the history of Thucydides, were not the exploit of an hour, 
but a possession for all time. And it is not the least inter- 
esting fact in regard to Grecian literature that its earliest 
and its latest monuments served as models for succeeding 
ages. 

It has, however, been often argued, and at times not 
without some degree of probability, that certain periods in 
the history of Grecian literature took their color and tone 
from the influence of still earlier literatures in other lands; 
that they were not the spontaneous and natural growths of 
the genius of the Hellenic race, but that they marked the 
influence of Oriental thought. It has been affirmed, time 
and time again, that Plato drew his inspiration from the 
East; and, in what is one of the latest and most popular 
books of Buddhist learning, Mr. Sinnett’s Esoteric Buddh- 
ism, I find this passage, against which, in the margin, I have 
written a half-dozen exclamation points: “There is every 
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reason to believe that Plato’s familiarity with esoteric 
science prompted his method, and that the usual restrictions 
under which he labored, as an initiated occultist, forbade him 
from saying as much as would really justify it.” In the 
same way, also, it has been whispered in the pages of old- 
time folios that the rustling leaves, the drowsy murmur of 
the bees over summer flowers, the babbling runnels of the 
mountain meadows by the Sicilian sea, and all the melody 
and the sweetness of Theocritean song, were suggested largely 
by the poetry of the Hebrew singers. Whispered, I say; 
for so softly has this been spoken that it has apparently 
never aroused enough interest to induce any one to see 
what it really means; if, indeed, it means anything at all. 
To study this question, therefore, and to present certain 
facts that may throw some light upon it, will be my duty 
in the coming pages. 

At first thought, it seems a very strange thing, it must 
be confessed, that there should be supposed to exist any 
connection between the Idyls of Theocritus and the Old 
Testament of the Hebrews. Unless we stop to think, we 
are apt to place that ancient Semitic book, bearing between 
its covers the message from God to man, from eternity 
to time, in a far different world from that in which we 
suppose grew up and flourished those flowers of graceful 
Alexandrian verse. We catch no sight of Alexandria from 
Horeb or the heights of Jerusalem. And not only this ; 
but we do not think, unless we stop to consider, and even 
then it might puzzle us to settle our minds that we are 
right, that the exigences of time, of chronological sequence, 
do not forbid us to believe that Theocritus drew inspiration 
from the Hebrew literature. Yet such a connection is at 
least possible, I believe ; and why this is so I am to explain. 

The story of Alexandria is familiar to every one. Founded 
by the greatest conqueror of antiquity at the meeting of 
three continents, it became under Ptolemy the emporium of 
the ancient world. Over it, Minerva and Venus held joint 
sway. We know of its mercantile activity, the bustle of 
its daily life. We have read of its palaces and its gardens. 
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But not these, nor the Pharos, nor the Museum with its 
porticoes and lecture-rooms, have so excited the admiration 
of men as that Library begun by Soter, and organized and 
completed by Ptolemy Philadelphus. “There it towered 
up,” writes Kingsley, “the wonder of the world, its$white 
roof bright against the rainless blue; and beyond it, among 
the ridges and pediments of noble buildings, a broad glimpse 
of the bright sea.” Into this Library, Ptolemy Soter col- 
lected, from every quarter, all the manuscripts and books 
that he could possibly obtain. He had heard of the sacred 
writings of the Jews, and with the catholicity of taste of 
the true cosmopolitan that he was, he sought to obtain 
copies of them. The story is told in Justin Martyr (Cohort. 
ad Jud., ch. xiii.) that he sent for seventy wise men from 
Jerusalem, who were acquainted with both the Greek and 
the Hebrew languages, and appointed them to translate the 
books; “and, that in freedom from all disturbance they 
might the more speedily complete the translation, he or- 
dered that there should be constructed, not in the city 
itself, but seven stadia off (where the Pharos was built), 
as many little cots as there were translators, so that each 
by himself might complete his own translation; and en- 
joined upon those officers, that were appointed to this duty, 
to afford them all attendance, but to prevent communication 
with one another, in order that the accuracy of their trans- 
lation might be discernible even by their agreement.” The 
same tale is told by Ireneus and Josephus, and others 
besides; and, in its broad outlines, the truth of it cannot be 
doubted. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
however, the genuineness of the story was questioned in 
several particulars; and the investigations of subsequent 
critics have established the justice of the questioning. But 
it is at least certain that parts of the Hebrew book known 
to us now as the Old Testament were translated into Greek 
during the reign of Ptolemy Soter, and deposited in the 
Library which he founded. Whether the tranSlation was 
the work of Jews of Jerusalem or of Alexandria is disputed, 
and for my present purpose is of no account. But this 
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much is not likely to be gainsaid, that Ptolemy gained 
possession of that edition of the Hebrew Scriptures which, 
under the name of the Septuagint, helped more than any 
other influence in extending throughout the world a knowl- 
edge of the most perfect of all religions. The book, as 
I say, was placed among the other treasures of the Library, 
where any one could gain easy access to it; and it is for 
this reason that Theocritus is said to have availed himself 
of this privilege. 

Theocritus, however, was not an Alexandrian Greek. It 
will be necessary to consider for a few moments some of the 
facts of his life and the characteristics of his work. It is 
almost certain that he was born at Syracuse, nine or ten 
hundred miles from the mouth of the Nile. But wherever, 
on the island of Sicily, his birthplace may have been, it must 
be admitted that he lived for some time at Alexandria, and 
enjoyed the patronage of the Ptolemies. The fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and seventeenth idyls all but prove this. His 
early life, however,— all the buoyant days of youth and young 
manhood,— was passed in Sicily. The clear stream of the 
Anapus flows down from the uplands through a broad, 
green valley to the sea; and along its banks Theocritus 
must often have wandered. How well he knew that rustic 
life of the shepherds; how often he had watched the flocks 
browsing along the hillsides; how simple and how sincere 
and strong was his love for the summer, with its birds and 
bees, and pines sounding like the deep-toned murmur of the 
far-off sea,— one need only turn to his idyls to discover. If 
poetry be imitation, no truer poet ever sang than he. Sceat- 
tered through his poems are scenes that none but the greatest 
artist could have drawn; and well were his poems called idyls, 
— little pictures,— for such they are in song. As I write,a cold 
March wind is blowing, and now and then the snowflakes 
are hurried past my window. It is gloomy enough without. 
But of such days as this, of rain and snow and winter winds, 
Theocritus seems never to have heard. How delightful it 
must have been to see nature as _he saw it! Here, for exam- 
ple, is a picture such as he sketched. It is a mountain 
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meadow. Half-way down the hill the goats are browsing, as 
the unhappy goatherd, thinking only of his Amaryllis, walks 
anxiously up the hill to the maiden’s rural home. His eyes 
are dark, and swelled with weeping,—all for love; and no 
merry whistle speeds him on his way. 


“ F’en in empty kisses there is a sweet delight,” 


he thinks, as he recalls some pleasant hours now gone. Far 
down below is the sparkle and dvipéyov yeddoua of the blue 
waters as they break against the cliffs. There, too, calm and 
happy — what a contrast to the poor goatherd! — sits a fish- 
erman, old Olpis, Jazily waiting for a nibble. The pines mur- 
mur in the breeze, the birds fly over, the air is redolent of 
the mingled scent of meadow and ocean; all save the goat- 
herd are happy, contented, and at rest. Such is the picture of 
the third idyl; and here, from the second, is another, a little 
study in black and white. It is a night scene in a garden, 
within sound of the ocean. The flickering fire is shining 
weirdly in the moonlight, throwing into strange lights and 
shadows the graceful form of a deserted girl, as she raises her 
plaintive lament to the moon, 


“,.. ever bright and fair.” 


Near by is the magic wheel by whose revolution she is hop- 
ing to draw back to herself her lover. 


“ Tell me, Lady Moon, whence came my love?” 


she cries; and at last, wearied perhaps, at least resigned, she 
says: — 
“ Farewell, farewell, then, Lady, to the ocean turn thy steed ; 

And I, just as I ever have, will now endure my woe. 


Farewell, Selene, bright and fair, and the stars that thou dost lead, 
The glittering host of the silent night, as it wheels by soft and low.” 


Scenes such as this and some others as fascinating, Theocri- 
tus has painted for us; and all with such distinctness and 
charm that one cannot doubt that they were true to Sicilian 
life. I do not understand how any one can deny this. Yet 
it has often been denied, and Theocritus has been called 
affected. It was the fashion to maintain this at the court of 
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France under Louis XIV. Fontenelle, quoted by Lang, 
asks, “Can any one suppose that there ever was a shepherd 
who could say, ‘Would I were the humming-bee, Amaryllis, 
to flit to thy cave, and dip beneath the branches and the ivy 
leaves that hide thee’?” But Lang goes on to show why 
we have the best reason to believe that the peasants of The- 
ocritus’s time did “express refined sentiment in language 
adorned with color and music; for the modern love songs 
of Greek shepherds sound like memories of Theocritus.” 
Johnson, as quoted by Boswell, maintains that Theocritus 
was not natural, even arguing that Virgil was his superior. 
Dryden, however, far wiser than the author of Irene, praises 
Theocritus for the “inimiteble tenderness of his passions 
and the natural expression of them in words, so becoming of 
a pastoral.” “A simplicity,” he continues, “shines through 
all he writes: he shows his art and learning by disguising 
both. His shepherds never rise above their country educa- ° 
tion in their complaints of love. There is the same differ- 
ence betwixt him and Virgil as there is betwixt Tasso’s 
Aminta and the Jl pastor fido of Guarini. Virgil’s shep- 
herds are too well read in the philosophy of Epicurus and 
of Plato, and Guarini’s seem to have been bred in courts; 
but Theocritus and Tasso have taken theirs from cottages 
and plains.” Yet, after all this, hear what Goldsmith says 
of Bucolic poetry. He is not, however, speaking directly of 
Theocritus. ‘ Pastorals are pretty enough for those who 
like them,” he writes ; “ but to me Thyrsis is one of the most 
insipid fellows I ever conversed with; and, as for Corydon, 
I do not choose his company.” This from Goldsmith has 
always sounded very strange to me. For when he wrote this 
passage, he was slowly producing the Vicar, which, as Goethe 
said, is the most beautiful of prose idyls. In his time, how- 
ever, this peculiar form of literary art seems to have become 
universally distasteful and gone out of fashion. Through 
the false and artificial treatment of the degenerate shep- 
herds of the Italian and French Renaissance, pastoral poetry, 
as I have hinted above, came to be regarded as insipid and 
rococo. Indeed, even at the present day, it would be almost 
5 
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as much as a man’s life is worth to write a genuine pastoral. 
Yet we should not allow this hard-hearted popular dis- 
approval to influence us to the extent of preventing us from 
recognizing the surpassing merit of the great inventor, or, at 
least, perfecter of Bucolic poetry. Theocritus is one of the 
few sweet singers of the world, who, in their several notes, 
inspire many to imitate them, but whom none can excel. 
Without him, as has been said so many times, we should not 
have had Lycidas or Thyrsis or Adonais. From the bright 
Sicilian spring of his verse have flowed for two thousand 
years the pure and gentle streams of pastoral poetry that 
have slumbered on in the sunlight, in many climates and 
under many skies, amid the loftier and more noble forms 
of literary art, like a meadow brook in the lap of the rugged 
mountains. No wonder that when Theocritus came down 
to Alexandria, with the freshness and novelty of his honeyed 
- lines, he attracted the attention of that artificial court of the 
Ptolemies. His verse must have been the revelation of an 
unknown world. At last, in that era, so barren in creative 
genius, so superficially critical and pedantic, had arisen a 
maker of undying song. Theocritus has been called Alexan- 
drian; but, had he been merely such, he would have failed of 
immortality. 

There came down, then, to Alexandria, with his own light 
heart and sunny nature, this young Sicilian poet. The 
Museum and Library were crowded with would-be poets, 
critics, philosophers, mathematicians, and scientists. They 
were men who pretended to know much about everything, 
but who, actually, with two or three splendid exceptions, 
really knew nothing at all. Yet they were thought to be 
extremely learned. They could quote the poets and the 
dramatists of the old Attic literature with as charming a 
facility as eighteenth-century English essayists. They were 
as polished and as cultivated littérateurs as many of the 
professional writers of our own day. They wrote graceful 
“society verse” and courtly panegyrics, that have never 
been excelled. God grant that they never may be! Alto- 
gether, as Charles Kingsley and Mr. Stedman have so suc- 
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cessfully pointed out, the Alexandrian was a period much 
like our own,—one of tinsel more than there should be; 
and one that, with its decaying civilization, should utter to 
us a warning, reiterating as it does, again and again, the 
worn-out proverb that “All that glitters is not gold.” It 
was into such a society as this that Theocritus came ; and 
he aped those fine gentlemen, and became a court poet, too. 
For, however much his Sicilian ballad verse might charm, 
its influence could not last, unless he should first gain favor 
for himself by complimentary verses to the king. And no 
doubt he could be as clever at this as his new-found friends. 
There are, indeed, many of his idyls undoubtedly written 
at Alexandria, and for this very purpose of ingratiating him- 
self with the court. The fourteenth is one of these. In 
this, he calls Ptolemy the “freeman’s best paymaster! In- 
dulgent, too, the Muses’ darling, a true lover, the top of 
good company; he knows his friends, and still better knows 
his enemies. A great giver to many, refuses nothing that 
he is asked which to give may beseem a king; but, A’schines, 
we should not always be asking.” In the eighteenth, he 
addresses Ptolemy Philadelphus- in a strain of adulation 
better fitted for a god than for a mortal king. The whole 
idyl has the grace that one can describe only by calling it 
Theocritean. Then, besides these, we have a half-dozen 
poems written also, we may not doubt, at Alexandria; for 
they bear very decidedly the stamp of Alexandrian influence. 
They consist of quaint applications of the old myths, as the 
eleventh; there are lyrics like that on Friendship in the 
twelfth ; we have the beautiful adaptation of the story of 
Hylas in the thirteenth; again, an epithalamium for the 
marriage of some friend; and then, among others, the famous 
mimus known as the fifteenth idyl. In the light of all these 
poems, it is interesting to note the remark of Quintilian. 
“ Theocritus,” he says, “is admirable in his peculiar style ; 
but his rustic and pastoral muse shrinks not only from 
appearing in the forum, but even from approaching the city.” 
The injustice of the slur at the muse is readily seen and 
appreciated, when we remember that perhaps the most real- 
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istic and artistic little drama of city fashionable life that 
comes to us from antiquity is to be found in that very 
mimus of which I have just spoken. So that if Theocritus 
be thought of merely as a “singer of the field and fold,” as 
Austin Dobson calls him, he is not thoroughly understood. 
And yet I am quite willing to admit that this is the aspect in 
which we especially love to remember him, and the aspect 
in which he presents to us his truest self. 


“ T seem to see thee now, 
Theocritus, as o’er 
Those sloping, sunlit meads, 
By bright Sicilian seas, 
Thou wand’rest on, beneath 
The southern skies: the seeds 
Of all the flowers that wreathe 
Thy brow were planted then.” 


These last lines, it seems to me, “the seeds of all the 
flowers that wreathe thy brow were planted then,” must 
express the feeling of every reader of Theocritus; and we 
care not, as regards our appreciation of him, how much he 
wrote for Ptolemy. Theocritus to me is a synonym for 
peace and sunshine and contentment; and this, I think, is 
what he would wish to be to us all. At any rate, he did not 
stay many years at Alexandria, but returned to his Sicilian 
home, having seen much of “life,” as they say, and so-called 
“culture” and the like, and at last choosing the woods and 
streams instead. It has been said that he got something 
else also at Alexandria,— imagery for his idyls out of the 
Septuagint. It has been shown that this is at least a possi- 
ble supposition. Let us see whether it is also probable. 

The argument that there was such a connection is based 
upon certain supposed resemblances between passages in the 
Old Testament and the idyls. These parallel passages are not 
numerous. But such of them and as many of them as there 
are I have gathered together, and will now compare them. 

The first passage that I mention is to be found in idyl 
x., 28, 29,— 


“ Dark is the violet, and dark is the pictured hyacinth : 
Yet in the garlands of flowers these are gathered the first,” 
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sings Battus of his “gracious Bombyce,” loving her all the 
more for her sunburned gypsy face; and thus sings Shu- 
lamith in responsive song with the daughters of Jerusalem 
(Cant. i., 5, 6):— 


“ Black I am, but comely, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
As the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon. 
Look not at me because I am dusky, 

Because the sun has scorched me.” 


And in the same song we have such imagery as this : — 


“ Ah, gracious Bombyce, thy feet are like the varven ivory ; 
Thy voice, honey sweet; and thy ways,— none can tell.” 
Idyl x., 36, 37. 
Canticle v., 15. 
“ His legs are as pillars of marble, 

Set upon sockets of fine gold : 

His aspect is like Lebanon, 

Excellent as the cedars.” 


Others, however, are more curiously parallel than these: 


I. 
The Infant Hercules (Idyl xxiv., 84). 
“ Verily that day shall come when the ravening wolf, beholding the 
fawn in his lair, will not seek to work him harm.” 
Isaiah \xv., 25. ; 


“The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox: and dust shall be the serpent’s meat.” 


Isaiah xi., 6. 


“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling 
together; and a little child shall lead them.” 


III. 
Epithalamium (Idy] xviii., 26-28). 

“ As the rising Dawn shows forth her fairer face than thine, O Night, 
or as the bright Spring, when Winter relaxes his hold, even so among 
us still she shone, the golden Helen. Even as the crops spring up, the 
glory of the rich ploughed land ; or as the cypress in the garden; or in a 
chariot a horse of Thessalian breed.” 


Job xili., 18. 
“ His eyes are like the eyelids of the morning.” 
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Canticle vi., 10. 
“ Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, 
Fair as the moon, 
Pure as the sun, 
Terrible as bannered hosts? ” 


Canticle i., 9. 
“To the horse in Pharaoh’s chariot I liken thee, my dear.” 


Iv. 
The Herdsman (Idyl xx , 26). 

“Mine eyes were brighter far than the glance of the gray-eyed 
Athene, and from my lips my voice flowed sweeter than honey from the 
honeycomb.” 

Canticle iv., 11. 

“ Liquid honey thy lips distil, my bride, honey and milk are under thy 

tongue.” 
v. 
The Vengeance of Love (Idy] xxiii., 26). 

“Were I to take and drain with my lips all the waters thereof, not 
even so shall I quench my yearning desire.” 


Canticle viii., 7. 
“ Many waters cannot quench love, 
And rivers shall not wash it away.” 


vi. 
Exhortation to Hiero (Idyl xvi., 90-97). 

“May our people till the flowering fields, and may thousands of 
sheep unnumbered fatten amid the herbage, and bleat along the plain, 
while the kine as they come in droves to the stall warn the belated 
traveller to hasten on his way. May the fallows be broken for the 
seed-time ; while the cicala, watching the shepherds as they toil in the 
sun, in the shade of the trees doth sing on the topmost sprays. May 
spiders weave their delicate webs over martial gear, may none any more 
so much as name the cry for onset!” 


Isaiah ii., 4. 
“And he shall judge among the nations, and rebuke many peoples; 
and they shall beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 


pruninghooks. Nations shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 


These are all the passages that it seems reasonable to quote. 
And it is on no stronger ground than these citations show 
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that the conjectures of the men who believe that Theocritus 
was acquainted with the beauties of Canticles rest. The- 
ocritus, as has been shown, was probably a contemporary 
of the translators of the Septuagint, or, at least, he had 
access to that work; accordingly, any answer to the question 
whether or not he took advantage of his opportunity must 
be sought in the process of a comparison of his idyls and 
the Hebrew poems, such as has just been attempted. Now 
that the passages have been placed side by side, it must be 
confessed that there is but one set —the third, as they are 
arranged,— the one containing the several various similes in 
regard to the beauty of a fair woman — that shows a similar- 
ity of thought so marked as to suggest with some reasonable 
probability that the idea in one of the passages was bor- 
rowed from that in the other. But this one set is peculiar 
enough to claim our attention for a little. Matter, the 
very industrious French author of L’ Eeole d Alezandrie, in 
reference to it, affirms with an assurance which every one 
must envy, but which few can believe well founded, that 
the “Sicilian poet is the first who offers the comparison 
employed by the author of Canticles,” and asks, “Is it not, 
then, necessary to believe that it was suggested by Solo- 
mon?” “For,” he goes on, “ this comparison was unknown 
to the Greeks up to the time that Theocritus came to 
Alexandria.” “Undoubtedly,” he admits, “the Bucolic 
poets, treating of the same subject, agreed with each other in 
many particulars, and certain traits are common to all peo- 
ple, since they are inevitable; but this is not a Bucolic 
detail, but one of a royal custom, utterly foreign to the 
pastoral world. . . . It is useless for us to attribute to 
chance a coincidence so strange.” It will be noticed that 
this reasoning, to be valid, must be based upon an unlimited 
acquaintance with Greek literature; and we doubt whether 
Matter or any other student can affirm, with absolute 
certainty, that, before Theocritus, no one ever used such 
@ comparison as the one in question. But granted that this 
is indeed true, is it necessary to think that Theocritus 
borrowed his simile from Canticles? To me, the comparison 
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does not seem sufficiently peculiar and novel to compel me 
to think that it must have been borrowed. There are, how- 
ever, certain reasons why I am not inclined to reject entirely 
the supposition that it is not original. One is that this 
simile follows close upon another that is the counterpart 
of one in Canticles,— I mean that of the face of the loved 
one to the dawn. It is, indeed, a little curious that two 
passages from different parts of the Canticles are found to 
be closely paralleled — so closely, in fact, as to suggest imita- 
tion —in one and the same idyl of Theocritus. Nor is the 
probability of a connection between Theocritus and the 
Canticles lessened in this particular instance by the fact 
that the subject of the eighteenth idyl is almost identical 
with that of the Song of Solomon. The probability is, on 
the other hand, increased. Putting these considerations 
with the fact of the existence of still other coincidences of 
expression, it would seem to be more than probable that 
Theocritus was acquainted with the Septuagint. 

As a still further corroboration of this view, note that, 
with two possible exceptions, all the passages in Theocritus 
that have been found to be similar to those in the Septua- 
gint have been taken from poems that are believed to have 
been written after the poet had come to Alexandria, where 
only he could gain access to the Septuagint. This is a con- 
sideration of very peculiar interest. Nor need these excep- 
tions annoy us. The first of these, the set numbered I. 
in the list, is in no sense a case of unique or curious parallel- 
ism. The idea of both the passages in it is one that has 
been expressed by poets innumerable, in all countries and in 
all times. The modern Greek ballads are filled with just 
such imagery as that of Theocritus; and here, from one of 
these, exactly in the strain of this song of Battus’, is a love 
complaint that I quote from Mr. Lang,— 


“ White thou art, thou art not golden-haired : 
Thou art brown, and gracious, and meet for love.” 


So there is no reason why we should regard the first set as 
one that is important in our investigation. For other rea- 
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sons, also, we may exclude the second exception as irrele- 
vant to our inquiry. These are the passages in the fourth 
set,— From my lips my voice flowed sweeter than honey 
from the honeycomb,” and “ Liquid honey thy lips distil, my 
bride, honey and milk are under thy tongue.” The thought 
of these lines is a prevalent one in many literatures, and by 
no means foreign to Greece. To suppose that Theocritus 
had to go to a Semitic tongue to find it would be absurd. 
In the very first book of the Iliad, it is said of Nestor, the 
“ silver-tongued orator of the Pyleans,” that 


“ From his tongue, sweeter than honey, flowed his voice ” ; 


and there can be little doubt that this Homeric line is the 
origin of the verse of Theocritus. Having found, therefore, 
that two of the parallelisms which have been cited are com- 
paratively worthless, and can be rejected, I note that, as has 
been said above, all the remaining passages are from poems 
that were written either during the residence of Theocritus 
in Alexandria or after his return to Sivily, and after he had 
probably become familiar with the Septuagint. This still 
further confirms our conclusion -that it is more than prob- 
able that he became acquainted with the Septuagint, and 
was slightly influenced by it. But this influence was-so 
extremely unimportant as to be scarcely worth alleging 
at all. 

Indeed, the present discussion may seem to some only 
much ado about nothing. The exact truth of the matter 
can never be known. Yet my inquiry is at least one of 
curious literary history, and the mutual influence of differ- 
ent literatures is after all, for many reasons, very well worth 
determining. Of one thing we may be sure. Only as a pas- 
toral poet was Theocritus truly himself. And such influence 
as the Septuagint may have had upon him did not affect the 
pastorals. Yet we must not think that the poet, on return- 
ing to Sicily, where once again he could behold the white 
crest of Etna rising out of the north, and where again he 
could wander with the shepherds and their flocks, gave over 
his earliest love. 

6 
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“ How hard it is to have and not to do 
That which by nature we are prone unto! 
We hardly can (alas, why not?) discusse, 
When Nature hath decreed it must be thus. 
It is a maxime held of all, knowne plaine, 
Thrust Nature off with forkes, she'll turn again,” 


says William Browne, who, in his Britannia’s Pastorals, 
thanks to Theocritus, although often so cumbersome and, to 
use Goldsmith’s word, insipid, has nevertheless written some 
passages of great delicacy and beauty. Of the latter part of 
Theocritus’s life, we know nothing. It is, however, enough 
to know that he wrote as he did, and finally inspired the 
author of the Lament for Bion to an effort not unworthy of 
himself. For this poem, it seems to me, is the only one in 
all literature, save the Lycidas of Milton, which can com- 
pare with, if not excel, the Dorian melodies of Theocritean 
song. 

WiLtiAM Morton FOLLERTON. 


PRESENT ASPECT OF RELIGION AND THE- 
OLOGY IN GERMANY. 
Il. 

The Protestanten Verein meets once in two years. The 
last meeting occurred the last of May of the present year, at 
Hamburg. The meeting was largely attended, nine hundred 
and forty delegates, representing all parts of Germany, 
being present; and the sessions were conducted with great 
spirit and enthusiasm. ‘Although the opposition that it has 
to face is no less, and in Prussia may be said to be height- 
ened, yet the delegates from the various districts reported 
that the Verein not only steadily held its ground, but was, 
even in Prussia, a little stronger, and in Alsace and Schles- 
wig-Holstein had made great gains. The opening sermon 
was preached by Pastor Matz, of Breslau, and was an earnest 
adjuration to the German Church not to yield to the spirit 
of timidity, waiting to see how its cause was looked upon 
by those in positions of political influence, but to dare to 
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be each himself and speak out the convictions of his heart ; 
what Germany needed to-day was a bolder fidelity to con- 
viction and the vivifying element of brotherly love. 

On the following day, the chief feature was a discussion 
as to how the Freisinnigen, or free thinkers, who have aban- 
doned the Church, can be won back to it. Dr. Zittel, of 
Carlsruhe, opened the discussion with a powerful delineation 
of the manner in which the dictatorial and partisan spirit of 
the Church hierarchy and ecclesiastical bureaus had sought 
to crush out the modern spirit, and alienated it from partici- 
pation in the life of the Church. On the other side, however, 
the cultured and liberal-minded were themselves to blame 
for their failure to hold to their own convictions and for 
their deplorable indifferentism and apathy to the whole relig- 
ious question. What was especially needed was to learn to 
appreciate and value the significance of religious issues and 
the worth of religious sincerity and loyalty. 

Prof. Pfleiderer, speaking on the same subject, maintained 
that it was an error to engage too much in dogmatic con- 
troversies. Always to be attacking doctrine is as much a 
mistake as always to be championing it. The details of 
Biblical history and legend were, to pure religion, matters 
of indifference. The central fact of the Gospels, which-the 
preacher should keep before his congregation, was the char- 
acter and spirit of Jesus. If the Church would engage, like 
its Master, in lifting up and healing suffering humanity, then 
it would find a field of service in which all ecclesiastical 
organizations and shades of belief could work harmoniously 
together, the estranged circles of free thought and modern 
culture might be reconciled with humanity, the faith of 
believers be given the demonstration of the spirit and of 
power. 

The President, Judge Schroeder, closed the discussion by 
presenting, as the sense of the meeting, a list of conclusions, 
whose substance is as follows. 

1. That there was needed among the cultured clearer 
ideas of religion and their personal relation to the Church, 
in order that they may fulfil their duties with greater sin- 
cerity and firmness. 
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2. That the clergy should remember that their business 
is not to be advocates of doctrinal formularies, but seekers 
of Christian truth. 

8. That every German should strive to bring about a 
reconciliation between Christianity and the modern spirit, 
on the ground of a simple and genuine piety, and should 
recognize as its true task to improve and bless men, 
through the spiritual power of the divine word, in humility 
and love. 

With these conclusions, the Verein voted itself as in 
substantial agreement. 

6. Lastly, we come to the Free-Religious or extra-Chris- 
tian movement. There are plenty of agnostics and sceptics 
in Germany, plenty who have got far beyond the pale of 
Christianity ; but their organized strength is not very great. 

When the German reaches this frame of mind, he is not 
apt to go to work to organize some new association on the 
ground of his doubts, but drops the whole subject altogether, 
and simply gives increased attention to his beer-mug and 
his pipe, as the only trustworthy sources of consolation 
and inspiration. 

Nevertheless there are a number of Free-Religious Socie- 
ties gathered about the two cardinal principles of opposition 
to Christianity and the desirability, nevertheless, of some 
moral instruction. These Societies are united in a general 
association,— the Bund Frei-Religidser Gemeinden Deutsch- 
lands, founded in Gotha in 1859. At the close of the year 
1880, the number of Free-Religious Societies and Clubs 
belonging to this Bund was one hundred and thirty-six. In 
1882 there were about twenty active speakers in their ser- 
vice, most of them doing service for several societies. They 
publish a Fret-Religidser Kalender at Gotha, in which the 
statistics concerning them are to be found. They have, 
however, no eminent leaders, except, perhaps, Dr. Biichner, 
and have produced no important theological works that I 
have heard of. Hardly any of the cultivated rationalists 
and sceptics of Germany have associated themselves with 
them. The movement finds what support it has in the 
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lower or middle classes of the people. One of these sovie- 
ties in Berlin, which Mr. S. B. Weston visited and described 
two years ago, has eight hundred names on its list and a 
settled speaker, Herr Schiifer, who addresses them every 
Sunday in a hall. He offers no prayer and reads from no 
book. Belief in a personal God who can hear and answer 
prayer is classed among superstitions. Christianity is 
treated as having the same basis and origin as other histori- 
eal religions. Free Religion is distinguished from Chris- 
tianity as based upon ethical and rational principles and as 
having to do exclusively with the present life. 

This Free-Religious movement has been lately pretty 
closely allied with the social democratic or communistic 
movement of Germany, ard has gained considerable impulse 
from this. As the upholders of social order, even when 
personally sceptical, would maintain the Church as an effec- 
tive means of keeping the people in restraint, so the Social- 
Democrats have come to look upon God and Christ as a 
sort of ghostly police-magistrates, and therefore take the 
same kind of delight in denouncing Jesus or in denying 
the divine existence as they wauld in hanging Bismarck 
in effigy. This Nihilism in religion is, in fact, mainly a 
demonstration against governmental authority and the pres- 
ent social status, well understood all around,-but which has 
the advantage of the political Nihilism that it cannot very 
well be interfered with by the police. The political and 
social leaven in it is so great as to make it rather a secular 
movement than a properly religious one. 

Such, then, are the general divisions and larger features 
of the theologic world in Germany. 

What, then, it may be asked, are the most active special 
movements and interesting questions of the present day ? 

One of the most prominent in attracting public atten- 
tion is the Ritschl movement, which I have already de- 
scribed. 

A second is the new interest in Eschatology. Hitherto, 
the Germans have been somewhat indifferent to the ques- 
tions of Eternal Punishment and Probation after death, 
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that have been such burning questions among us of late. 
But, receutly, an extraordinary activity of feeling in this 
direction has appeared. Not long ago, the Letters from 
Hell of a Danish writer were translated, and made a 
decided sensation, which was taken advantage of, to bring 
before the people an analogous collection, Letters from 
Heaven. Our own Miss Phelps’ work, Beyond the Gates, 
has been translated; and is commended by the Theologische 
Literatur-Blatt as “a grand conception and a masterly elab- 
oration.” ‘The end of the agitation is evidently not yet. 

Thirdly we may notice the various investigations into the 
philosophy and psychology of religion so actively carried 
on in recent years. 

These are found mostly in the circles of liberal thought. 
On the extreme radical side, we have such works as Edward 
von Hartmann’s Die Religion des Geistes, Berlin, 1882; 
Genesis der Menschheit und deren geistige Entwickelung ; 
J. Frohschammer, Miinchen; Grundziige der Entwickel- 
ungs Geschichte der Religions, H. K. Hugo Delft. By all 
these, religion is treated as the product of the imaginative 
or emotional faculties of man and as having only subjective 
validity. 

It is not, however, from this school outside of Christianity, 
but from the independent thinkers within its pale, that the 
most important works in this field have proceeded. 

Prof. Pfleiderer’s Philosophy of Religion is already a classic. 
Lotze’s Outlines of Religious Philosophy, though provokingly 
meagre, is an exceedingly suggestive and weighty work. 
Prof. Lipsius has just issued a work on Philosophie und 
Religion, in which he considers the scientific foundations of 
theologic doctrine. Paul Gloatz, in his Speculativ Theolo- 
gie in Verbindung mit der Religidse Geschichte (Gotha, 
1884), has begun a work of true German erudition, tracing 
up the development of the God-consciousness from early 
mythology to the absolute religion, Christianity. The late 
Prof. Biedermann, also, has inserted in the new edition of 
his Christliche Dogmatik (Berlin, 1884) a Philosophy and 
Psychology of Religion of great acuteness and metaphysical 
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profundity, in which his theoretical stand-point — namely, 
Concrete Monism — is defended against the New Kantians 
and the Hegelians. For a general history of these essays 
and a philosophic interpretation of religion from the time of 
the Reformation to the present day, the best work is also 
the production of one of the Liberal School; namely, Die 
Geschichte der Christlichen Religions Philosophie, von Bern- 
hard Punjer, professor at Jena (Braunschweig, 1883). 
Fourthly is to be remarked the effort at a revision of the 
time-honored translation of the Bible, made by Luther, and 
still printed and used in the churches substantially as he 
left it. The revision committee was nominated by the Prus- 
sian Church Council. Among the New Testament revisers 
were such scholars as Nitzsch, Twesten, and Meyer, the 
famous commentator. Among the Old Testament revisers 
were scholars of the highest distinction, such as Delitzsch, 
Grimm, Riehm, Bertheau, etc. The Probe-Bibel, or tenta- 
tive revision, which they have submitted to the public 
prior to settling finally the revised translation, has, however, 
raised a storm of criticism. The conservatives, speaking 
through such men as Drs. Kiefoth.and Luthardt, disapprove 
of it, because it makes too great changes in the text, hav- 
ing radically altered, it is charged, even “passages which, 
through their use in song, prayer, and liturgy, have become 
the common possession of the Church.” Its official intro- 
duction, they declare, would endanger the existence of the 
Established Church. On the other side, the liberal scholars 
find it altogether too deficient in courage, consistency, and 
thorough-going scholarship. A revision of the Greek text 
was not even attempted by the revisers; and the invaluable 
work of Griesbach, Tischendorf, and modern textual criti- 
cism in general, was so utterly ignored as to accept the 
second edition of Erasmus for the standard text. Such pas- 
sages as those in John’s Gospel about the woman taken in 
adultery and the Three Holy Witnesses (John i., 5-7) are 
reproduced as if there were no doubt of their belonging to 
the genuine Greek text. The division into verses is re- 
tained; and many inaccurate phrases are also kept, on the 
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ground that “they have become proverbial.” Dogmatic 
considerations have injuriously affected the work, and the 
improvements attempted are not carried out with consist- 
ency. Compared with this effort of German scholarship, 
the English revision is a great success. 

Fifth. It is, however, in the field of Old Testament re- 
search that the most noteworthy studies of German theolo- 
gians in these recent years have been made. In the first 
place, the discoveries made in Assyrian research have had a 
most revolutionizing effect upon the methods and results of 
Biblical study. The connection between the Hebrew and 
the language of the cuneiform inscriptions has been found 
to be so close that no scholar who would have a thorough 
knowledge of the former can neglect the latter. And, in 
the great drama of Old Testament tradition and history, 
the light which the records found in the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates have supplied is altering funda- 
mentally the interpretations of the Biblical critics. Among 
valuable works by German investigators in this field are 
those of Prof. Fred. Delitzsch, Wo lag die Paradies? Paul 
Haupt’s essays on the Deluge Traditions, and especially 
Dr. Eb. Schrader’s careful monograph on the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of the Old Testament, a translation of which 
has been issued in this last year by Williams & Norgate, 
London. 

Especially to be noted is the progress of the movement to 
reconstruct, radically, the religious history of Israel and the 
chronology of the different portions of the Old Testament 
proposed some twenty years ago by a few adventurous 
critics. The gist of this reconstruction is :— 

1. To make the Pentateuch not the work of one hand, 
but a literary deposit stratum, the work of a half-dozen or 
more different hands and the product of a long period of 
accretion and consolidation. 

2. To make the priestly code containing the Levitical 
legislation (the document formerly called the Elohistic) 
not the most ancient portion of the Pentateuch, but the 
latest; while the Jehovistic, the earliest part, is assigned 
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a date as late as the era of the kings of the Northern 
Kingdom. 

8. To change the old chronologic order of the various 
parts of the Old Testament from that formerly accepted — 
namely, (1) the Laws, (2) the Psalms, (3) the Prophets — to 
the following: (1) the Prophets, (2) Deuteronomy, (3) the 
Psalms. 

This critical reconstruction, first sketched out by Graf 
in 1866 and more fully presented by Kuenen in 1869-1870, 
has been further elaborated by Wellhausen, the distin- 
guished Orientalist, and by several other investigators in 
these recent years. 

Mr. Joseph Cook, in his Boston Lectures two years ago, 
presented Wellhausen as a scholar spoken of with disre- 
spect by nearly every scholar with whom he conversed 
in Germany, and gave his audience to believe that the 
critical school which would reconstruct radically the Old 
Testament history and chronology had little following and 
excited less attention in Germany. 

On the contrary, if we may judge by the admissions and 
revisions of former opinions, not only tacit but avowed, 
which are exhibited in recent publications in this depart- 
ment, this rationalistic reconstruction is daily becoming more 
firmly seated in the favor of acute Biblical critics. For 
example, that veteran and cautious scholar, Eduard Reuss, 
professor at Strassburg, in his recent Geschichte der Heil- 
igen Schriften Alten Testaments (Braunschweig, 1883), ac- 
cepts substantially the new view of the Old Testament 
History offered by the school of Graf and Kuenen. In 
Reuss’ conclusions, to be sure, there are minor divergences, 
such as putting Samuel and Judges earlier and the Psalms 
later than the Dutch School, and different views of Jonah 
and Ruth; but the main conclusions are essentially the 
same. So the recent Bibel-Kunde of Dr. John Rieks, an 
Old Catholic of Heidelberg, presents, it is said, views in 
substantial agreement with the extreme criticism of ,Well- 
hausen. The leading Hebraist of Germany to-day, the 
scholar who is considered as holding in this department 

7 
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the position formerly held by Gesenius and Ewald, is Prof. 
Bernhard Stade, of Giessen. In a notice of Dillmann’s 
Commentary on Exodus and Leviticus, which Stade con- 
tributed to the Zeitschrift fiir Alt-testamentliche Wissenschaft 
for 1882, speaking of the difference between Dillmann’s and 
Wellhausen’s results, Stade made the statement that “a 
large number of working Old Testament theologians, if not 
the majority, have declared agreement with Wellhausen.” 
After discussing the objections of Dillmann to Wellhausen, 
Prof. Stade says, “ Nevertheless, on the whole, the study 
of this Commentary has confirmed the reviewer in his 
conviction that the school of Graf have decidedly found, 
in all essential points, the true solution of the problem 
of Pentateuch criticism.” More recently, Stade has pub- 
lished a work of his own in this department, Die Geschichte 
des Volkes Israels. In this, he takes up a position similar, 
if not even more advanced, than that of Wellhausen, finding 
as he does, for example, traces of ancestor worship at the 
origin of the Jewish religion. 

Even so good an orthodox man as Prof. Delitzsch — while 
contending that the modern critics present no sufficient 
grounds for the specific dates which they ascribe to certain 
portions, and that the Priests’ Code and Law on Sinai are 
no free invention of later date —nevertheless admits the 
work of at least four different hands in the Pentateuch. 
He admits also that many of the laws rose gradually; that 
Ezra, about 444 B.C., had a hand in the codification; and 
that the critics are right in reversing the formerly accepted 
order, and in assigning, as they now do, to the Elohistic 
document the later and to the Jehovistic the earlier date. 
In the face of these admissions; it is not too much to say 
that the critical reconstruction of Graf and Kuenen has, 
in the main, won its way to an assured standing among 
the Biblical scholars of Germany. 

What, then, on the whole, is the general drift of theo- 
logic thought and life in Germany ? 

1. We may notice that the epoch of creative specula- 
tion and system-building, so noticeable half a century ago, 
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has passed by. The scientific tide that runs so high in our 
churches has not yet begun in Germany. While there are 
not a few works upon the relations of Science and Religion, 
Darwinism and Ethics, etc., it is mostly by men of science 
and philosophy and independent thinkers — not, as with us, 
by the theologians and preachers themselves — that these 
subjects are discussed. The clergy and the professional the- 
ologians devote themselves pretty exclusively to the fields 
of exegesis, archeology, philology, and history. They fight 
shy of castle-building and the new isms, and throw their 
energies into resolute digging in the quarries of historic fact. 

2. There is a decided accentuation of both the conserv- 
ative and the liberal sides. The movement of thought and 
action has not been in any single direction, but in two 
opposite directions. 

On the one hand there is to be noted the orthodox reac- 
tion of the last few years. The same craze for antiquity 
that leads the fashionable circles to fill their rooms with 
medieval furniture and construct Alt-Deutsch houses, with 
low walls and little diamond-paned windows, has made it 
quite @ la mode to be High Church and ritualistic, and 
permit no rays of modern knowledge to interfere with the 
dim religious duskiness of the church interior. Conserv- 
atism, moreover, frightened by the red flags of socialism 
and scepticism, is rousing itself to pull the lines, wher- 
ever it can, more tightly, and to administer stern reproval 
to any of its members who exhibit a tendency to rational- 
ize the ecclesiastical doctrines or speak lightly of ancient 
tradition or scriptural letter. The discipline of the Church 
is more rigid and its activity stimulated. 

On the other hand, the liberal element in the Church 
is becoming more pronounced in its Liberalism. The Ritschl 
theology, which is so rapidly replacing the older Mediating 
Theology (although refusing to call itself liberal), has yet 
left evangelic Orthodoxy so far behind that it can hardly 
any longer be rightly included in this fold. The recog- 
nized representatives of the Protestanten Verein are 
becoming steadily more radical in their thought and 
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bolder in their utterances. A distinguished professor of 
theology in one of the liberal universities told me that, in 
his opinion, theologic criticism had advanced in a marked 
manner in these recent years. Few liberal theologians, 
for example, said the professor, look on the Fourth Gospel 
as the Apostle John’s composition ; Christ’s resurrection is 
generally regarded among them, not as an historical fact, 
but as a popular belief of the disciples, whose origin is to 
be explained on various natural grounds. 

The Tendenz theory of Baur and his views of the Book 
of Acts and of the pistles of Paul (outside of the four 
admitted to be genuine) are no longer the view of a single 
writer, but of a large part of the liberal theologians. Even 
in the midst of the moderate orthodox, the critical theories 
of the formation of the Old and New Testaments are gain- 
ing ground, and a decided leaning to Universalist views of 
the future life is showing itself. 

The result is that the central body of the Church, that 
Mediating Theology which has hitherto kept the two wings 
of the Church in subordination and harmony, is being 
sapped away on both sides. The differences between the 
conservatives and the liberals are becoming daily empha- 
sized. Ultramontanism and Social Democracy, as Pastor 
Zittel said at Hamburg last May, threaten to become the 
two poles between which German spiritual life is to oscil- 
late; and it is becoming increasingly difficult for the 
opposing parties to live and work together in one church 
establishment. The sober, peace-loving elements of the 
community find themselves less inclined than ever to the 
Church: and the contentions of parties suggest to the 
thoughtful, as the ultimate result, Disestablishment. When- 
ever, as so often happens, a liberal parish gets a conserv- 
ative preacher forced on to them by the State appointment 
board, or perhaps, vice versa, a conservative church is com- 
pelled to receive a liberal pastor, there is naturally com- 
plaint; and the bolder spirits suggest Disestablishment as 
the logical and, after all, most satisfactory way out of the 
difficulty. 
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That end, in my opinion, is drawing steadily on. The 
rapidly growing class, whose. indifference to the State 
Church has grown into a positive dislike to it, are steadily 
pushing forward the movement. In the prospect of this 
coming death-blow to religion, the materialists and sceptics 
exult and the pious quake and tremble. It is not only 
the conservatives who dread it, but the liberal theologians 
also. Prof. Bassermann, of Heidelberg, e.g., gave, two years 
ago, an address before the Protestanten Verein, in which 
he deprecated the suggestion of ecclesiastical disestablish- 
ment as a fatal mistake and an idea instantly to be rejected. 
To leave the churches to the voluntary support of the peo- 
ple would be, he believes, disastrous to the Protestant cause. 
On the contrary, I am convinced that it is precisely what 
it needs to give it new vitality. As long as the Church is 
a State institution, its edifices public buildings, its pastors 
governmental officials, its direction and course outside of 
the control of the worshippers and careless about their co- 
operation, so long will the people at large take no more per- 
sonal interest in it than in any other official business. But 
the moment that it is thrown upon their own hands to 
support, the moment it is given to their own thought to 
direct, to their own hearts to care for, they will rally around 
it again as in the early days of the Reformation. 

My German friend, whom I tell how much an average 
American family is expected to give, and voluntarily does 
give, to the Church, exclaims, “If the Germans had to pay 
like that to go to church, no one would go.” On the con- 
trary, one of the reasons that the German cares so little 
for his church is precisely because he does so little for 
it. It is because American families must support their 
churches themselves that they take such an interest in 
them, and know their value. And could German Prot- 
estantism have the courage to cut loose from the State, it 
would soon find its ecclesiastical edifices transformed from 
barns into comfortable church homes, the social as well 
as the physical atmosphere within them less chilly, its 
influential men and refined women taking their place in 
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its congregations, and a life hitherto unknown pulsing 
through all the veins of its social organism. Disestablish- 
ment, instead of being the death-blow to religion in Ger- 
many, would be its regeneration. 

Of course, such a rebirth of religion in Germany could 
not come at once, could not come speedily. The first 
results of disestablishment would be terribly depressing and 
humiliating to the Church. But, after a fitting period of 
struggle and chastening, I believe that the religious spirit 
would spring up again from the root, with an earnestness 
and vitality that it has never seen before. No one should 
doubt this, unless he holds that the religious sensibility 
of the German people is thoroughly dead. I am far from 
believing that. I think no keen observer of German life 
will believe that. If I have said anything to justify such 
an inference, then my expressions demand correction. I 
gladly recognize the devout spirit and pious sentiment that 
breathe forth so beautifully from German poetry, painting, 
and music. But all the more striking is the contrast 
when we turn from the glowing feeling and living interest 
exhibited here to the deadness that reigns within the 
Established Church. All the more evident is it that there 
exists some most unfortunate condition of the ecclesias- 
tical conduits which prevents this head-spring of devout 
sensibility, which undoubtedly has naturally its home in 
the German heart, from pouring its gracious and fertilizing 
waters in full tide through the churches, instead of seeking 
its exit and manifestation, as it now does, through all these 
side channels of art and literature. 

What, then, in conclusion may we, in America, learn 
from the religious and theological life of Germany? 

First, to appreciate the great blessing the American 
Church received when it was separated from the State and 
bid stand on its own merits. The privilege we enjoy in 
possessing a free Church ina free State is literally inval- 
uable. 

Second, we should learn to appreciate more keenly the 
indispensable advantage for religion of one day in seven, 
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not only redeemed from drudgery, but by public sentiment 
devoted to religion and the interests of our higher nature. 
Religion cannot flourish where Sunday is made a day of 
mere amusement, as in Germany. 

Third, we should learn the importance of severe study 
and thorough, careful research for the accomplishment of 
any worthy work in a field so vast and profound as theology. 
Neither the Bible can be properly understood nor the ques- 
tions between modern science and the spiritual instincts 
of human faith properly solved by amateur scholarship, by 
Ingersollian witticisms, or a blind acceptance of every new 
scientific theory. 

Nothing less than a solid erudition and the best trained 
critical judgment can be of decisive weight in the scales of 
scholarly opinion or the world’s culture. Americana scholars 
are as brilliant as any. German professors say our students 
will learn more in a given time than the Germans. But 
they need to cultivate that staying power, that persistent 
industry and concentrated purpose, without which no theo- 


logical work that is to stand as accepted authority in the 
forum of enlightened opinion can be elaborated. 


JAMES T. Brxsy. 


THE UNIVERSAL BIRTHRIGHT. 


It is no longer possible to conceal the ugly fact that our 
social system does not work a fair division of the means of 
support and comfort among mankind. As the day closes, 
the fatigued laborer, from shop or field, drags himself to his 
cheerless tenement, and with his half-clad, untutored family, 
sits down to a scanty meal, tortured the while by the 
thought of opulent neighbors revelling in possessions which 
he and the like of him have produced for them. The poor 
widow, struggling to support herself and three or four 
children, sinks under her burden, and dies within sight of an 
elegant mansion whose owner wastes enough to keep a 
dozen families in health and happiness. And whoever will 
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take the trouble to look for them in any of our large cities 
may see men, women, and children perishing of want in the 
midst of unlimited luxury. 

With many, this amazing spectacle awakens no concern. 
The capitalist clutching some fresh advantage, the politician 
scheming for place, the pleasure-seeker beguiling the weary 
hours, and the unthinking who plod on in the dull round of 
habit give no thought or care to such matters. But there 
are those who do think and do care. The miseries of the 
poor are engaging the sympathetic attention of philanthro- 
pists throughout the civilized world; and the number of 
those who refuse to accept the common assumption, that 
these shocking contrasts in the condition of beings equally 
worthy are inevitable and beyond remedy, is constantly in- 
creasing. “Is there not a way,” they are beginning to ask, 
und with emphasis, “ by which a more equitable distribution 
of the earth’s products can be effected, and the pressure of 
want on the lives of the poor be lightened ?” 

The answer to this question is not far to seek; and but for 
the blinding effect of customs received by tradition from a 
darker age, it would be immediately and distinctly seen. 
The object of the present paper is to point out the chief 
cause of these distressing inequalities in our social con- 
ditions, and to suggest a method by which they can be 
alleviated. 

In the outset, let us exclude all thought of charity from 
our discussion. It deserves a place in the consideration of 
social problems, but none is claimed for it here. Property- 
holders usually think of aid for the suffering poor with a 
feeling of charitable condescension, and it seldom or never 
occurs to them that they are chargeable with any injustice 
toward the poor. Nothing could be more erroneous. The 
poor, for the most part, suffer for the want of that of which 
they have been deprived by what future generations will 
pronounce a gigantic system of legalized robbery. When 
we have learned to be just, there will yet remain abundant 
opportunity for the exercise of our generosity. 

An elementary principle of any correct political economy 
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is the right of property, and its perfect appreciation is 
imperative. Missing our course here, every subsequent step 

* will lead us further astray. Wherein, then, does the right 
of property consist? Why can one say that anything not a 
part of himself is his? With a better understanding of the 
subject, we shall find that the right of property is based, 
primarily, in the constitution of things. Jt springs out of 
man’s relation of dependence on the universe for subsistence ; 
in other words, it is an ordinance of nature. 

Man is not self-existent: he must draw from the world 
the means of support, or his existence in it becomes impos- 
sible, and he must die. It follows, therefore, that if society 
may not kill off a part of its members, which is generally 
admitted, it may not refuse them access to that which sus- 
tains life. The admission that it cannot lawfully take a 
human life which has not been forfeited by some criminal 
act is, by implication, a recognition of the right of property; 
and a thorough logical construction of doctrines almost uni- 
versally accepted forces us to the conclusion that every 
person has a birthright to an equal share with every other 
person in the means of subsistence, and whoever thwarts 
its realization becomes, by consequence, a transgressor of 
the commandment which says, “ Thou shalt not kill.” 

In this connection, it should be further noted that the 
ground of ownership may be extended and more fully en- 
joyed by labor. If Nature furnishes one her raw material, 
and he shapes it into more efficient forms, its increased 
value is his. Whatever one adds by creative effort to that 
in which he has ownership, he may rightfully claim. The 
familiar remark, “The world owes me a living,” and its 
usual comment, “ Yes, if you earn it,” are both strictly 
true. But it is painfully apparent to every well-informed, 
unprejudiced person that many people are given no oppor- 
tunity to earn it, and more are not permitted to enjoy it 
after it is earned. 

In passing, let us pause a moment to renounce an old and 
still prevalent error. Writers on social science have advo- 
cated the notion that “ usage,” the possession of a thing, or 
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work done upon it, may givea title to it; but the position is 
utterly untenable. Though we allow that the increased 
worth of a thing properly belongs to whoever produces it, 
yet there is no argument to show that any property right in 
the original object has been acquired. The contrary opin- 
ion, which has been propagated with much skill and indus- 
try, has sheltered some of the worst abuses that have ever 
afflicted mankind. 

The limits of this paper forbid an examination of the 
current theories by which it has been attempted to vindicate 
the right of property. Suffice it to say that they are all 
quite without foundation in reason, and but little more than 
specious excuses for our vicious social practices. If nothing 
better could be offered, any one too intelligent to be imposed 
upon by a fallacy and too honest to make an appeal to 
prejudice would find it difficult to refute the Frenchman’s 
audacious assertion that property is robbery. 

Returning now to the direct line of observation, I must 
remark again —and it cannot be too gravely insisted upon 
— that every child is entitled to a dividend of the world’s 
means of subsistence. This is a natural, inalienable right ; 
and it cannot be abrogated. In feudal terms, it “ holds 
direct from the king.” Nature is, over all, man’s parent 
and sovereign ; and in her estate he has a heritage of which 
society is the trustee, and which it is morally bound to 
convey to him. The validity of this right is readily 
acknowledged when applied to the atmosphere, the sunlight, 
and, for the most part, the waters of the globe, —acknowl- 
edged because the character of these elements renders it 
impracticable to monopolize them for private advantage, 
else their benefits would be as unequally distributed as are 
those of the land and its products. But my contention is 
that every man has the same right to the fruits of the field 
and the treasures of the mine that he has to light and air; 
and I affirm that a fair distribution of the means of subsist- 
ence will never be effected until a system is established 
by which every person, on arriving at the years of maturity, 
shall be put in possession of a pro rata share — approxi- 
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mately, one thousand dollars—of the nation’s wealth, in the 
form of either real or personal property or its equivalent in 
money. 

Here we shall find the only efficacious remedy there 
is for the evil we are now contemplating. One-half, if 
not three-fourths, of the miseries of the poor, consequent 
on their poverty, would have been averted, if they had been 
given an even chance in the struggle of life. ‘“ Whoso- 
ever hath, to him shall be given; and whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken even that which he seemeth to 
have,” is certainly the general law of all economical opera- 
tions. A man without capital can begin no kind of busi- 
ness for want of a site, stock, tools, material, and the like. 
So it happens that in the world’s strife for position, capital 
secures the first place. It commands culture, friendship, 
opportunities, and paves the way to sure success. 


“ Every door is barred with gold, and opens but to golden keys.” 


Hebrew slaves making bricks without straw are the 
fittest illustration of men striving for subsistence without 
means. And that small number who, by extraordinary 
exertion, have risen out of poverty into affluence, have 
always testified that their first thousand dollars came harder 
than hundreds of thousands did afterward. Let the State 
give every man and every woman this first thousand, as 
it in justice should, and it will do tenfold more toward 
alleviating the miseries and sweetening the lives of man- 
kind than is now done by all the clumsy and costly charities 
we are sustaining. 

The reader will mark the difference between the idea 
here advocated and the communistic chimera. The former 
seeks to cure the evils of poverty by a more faithful 
adherence to the right of property, the latter by its total 
annulment. But there is little to choose between the com- 
munist who denies the right of property and the vagabond 
who despises its uses. The right of property is indispen- 
sable to the realization of every other right; and, while 
it is withheld, as it practically is, from multitudes of the 
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American people, our soft theories and fine talk about life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are a delusion and a 
mockery. — 

* The flaw in communism is its tendency to dissolve a prime 
motive to industry. There is a great deal of inertia in 
human nature. It shrinks from effort, and is constantly con- 
triving ways to live without work ; so that if all might help 
themselves at will to the means of subsistence, and were no 
longer spurred to action by the feeling or fear of hunger, 
many would cease all exertion, and become parasites on 
the industry of others. The work must be done, and each 
ought to do his share. But such an objection comes very 
awkwardly from the defenders of our present social arrange- 
ment; for it exempts thousands from the necessity of any 
kind of work, and permits them to spend life in voluptuous 
ease, rioting on overgrown fortunes, and squandering, for 
the gratification of hurtful lusts, that which ought to have 
nourished the strength and gladdened the hearts of those 
who produced it. 

’ An honorable competition is a wholesome element in 
human experience: it stimulates effort, and promotes the 
highest personal development; but our competitions are 
unfair and immoderate. Some we send into the arena 
mailed and armed from head to foot, others stripped of 
everything, offensive and defensive. Under such condi- 
tions, the unarmed, however numerous, are sure to be beaten 
in the end, and in one way or another lose the legitimate 
fruit of their labor. 

As an extenuation of the wrong thus committed by one 
part of society against the other, it is frequently urged that 
poverty is the result of idleness and profligacy. This is 
adding insult to injury, and the effrontery of the accusation 
becomes more glaring when it is made by some luxurious 
idler whose every want is supplied by the effort of the 
poor. What fair-minded man can look over society, even 
here in this new and favored country where the struggle 
for existence is easiest, and honestly say that the rich do 
the work and the poor waste their time in idleness? It is 
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not the rich whose bodies are bent, stiffened, and grimed 
with strenuous, sweaty toil. The burdens of life are all 
laid on the shoulders of the poor; and when death comes 
to relieve them, their children, as a rule, must take up and 
continue the tasks of their fathers. 

That they spend a portion of their meagre earnings on 
their vices cannot be denied, but that they are always 
poor because they are vicious is not true. They are more 
frequently vicious because they are poor. Says the poet 
Lowell,— 


“ They have followed far and fast, 
Want and Sin, and Sin is last.” 


The number of those who have been impoverished by 
profligacy bears no proportion to the multitudes whom 
penury and want have driven into an immoral and criminal 
course of life. Besides, the possibility that one may waste 
his means does not discharge society from its obligations 
to him. 

Then, the injustice and absurdity of depriving one of his 


heritage and sending him empty-handed into the world, 
because his parents have saved nothing for him, appear, 
when we consider the contingencies upon which the accu- 
mulation of property depends; not to speak of the primary 
fact that they may be the subjects of the very wrong herein 
charged, and are poor by reason of the unequal chance they 
had in the start. Parents often lay up nothing for their 
offspring because of 

1. Physical infirmities. Many a man has seen a comforta- 
ble competence melt away while he languished upon a bed 
of sickness, his suffering being heightened and prolonged by 
the sad reflection that because of his affliction, his children 
must begin life as paupers. And how much the event of 
death, which calls a father from the maintenance of his 
family, would be softened and its sorrow assuaged by the 
assurance that the State would provide them a stake in 
the venture of life, let the hard-earned dollars paid to life- 
insurance companies bear witness. KK 

2. Lack of business capacity. Our industrial and com- 
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mercial antagonisms are so fierce that many find it impos- 
sible to accumulate property, being outwitted and over- 
reached by shrewder and stronger men. And their failure, 
alas, is often due to the most admirable qualities, such as 
frankness, generosity, and conscientiousness. The rich are 
proverbially politic, close-fisted, and apathetic, hoarding up 
their gains from the sordid love of money. Exceptions to 
the rule are as rare as they are beautiful. Among us, as 
among barbarians, a low kind of courage, cruelty, and self- 
assertion secure all the spoils, the only difference being in 
the weapons employed. Such are the laws and usages of 
society that the noblest virtues are discouraged, and a 
premium put upon coarse, vulgar qualities. And what a 
crime against humanity it is to allow a cunning, lucky, 
bold operator of the market, or the unscrupulous beneficiary 
of other men’s labor, to monopolize and transmit to four or 
five —it may be bus one — of his useless progeny a hundred 
millions of dollars, thus necessitating a hundred thousand 
youths to begin the world without anything! Does not 
this preserve the very soul of slavery without its respon- 
sibilities ? 

3. Indolence and prodigality. It is conceded that many 
children are deprived of a patrimony by the idle and 
wasteful habits of their parents; but does this fact afford 
the State just cause for declining to provide for them? 
if one were consulted about his parentage, and deliberately 
chose for his father an improvident loafer instead of a 
frugal banker, it would not seem so hard if he were required 
to endure the result of his choice. But then the justice of 
the procedure would be open to question ; for, with experi- 
ence, he might regret his selection, and here, if anywhere, 
ought to find place for repentance. 

The benefits which would accrue to the poor and to soci- 
ety at large from the adoption, on the part of the State, of 
the policy here outlined, are immeasurable. It would fur- 
nish a quiet, constant, and efficient method for the reduction 
of excessive private fortunes, and prevent the dangerous 
aggregation of unlimited wealth in the hands of an individ- 
ual or a corporation. It would protect the weak from the 
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rapacity of the strong, enable labor to secure an adequate 
compensation, and swell the number of that happy middle 
class who are neither filled to repletion nor famishing of 
want. With our present system, the poor are compelled 
to work for the rich on whatever terms their employers 
may dictate, which are usually little more than the condi- 
tions of a bare subsistence,—- sometimes not even that, the 
poor are so many and humanity so cheap! Put the laborer 
once in possession of his rightful share of the property 
of the world, and then he can treat with the capitalist 
on something like an equal footing, and, if needs be, hes- 
itate a moment before relinquishing his manhood and be- 
coming a dependant and a slave. 

The writer is aware that there are those who privately 
entertain the opinion that it is necessary to continue to 
disinherit the masses, in order to hold them to their tasks. 
Others look on it as a convenient way of weeditg worthless 
members out of the community. But such atrocious doe- 
trines, when stripped of their disguises, are not likely 
to find many open advocates. Even if we were forced 
to the grim admission that a portion of the populace ought 
to be destroyed, it would be obviously certain that the 
poor are often, morally, quite as fit to live as the rich. 

Thomas More thought the organization of society in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century was “nothing but 
a conspiracy of the rich against the poor.” Who that is 
acquainted with that period and the present will say that 
the disparity in the conditions of the two classes is less now 
than then,—that the wealth and power of the one and 
the poverty and degradation of the other have not in- 
creased? And the administration of law, the methods 
of traffic, public opinion,— all tend to aggravate rather than 
repress the enormous evil. So strong is the current that 
the ablest, most humane and courageous thinkers are swept 
along with it. 

In a recent book, which abounds with good things, we 
find the statement, “Those who have not accumulated any 
of the capital have no claim to own it,” followed by 
a logical inference that they cannot therefore have any 
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ownership in the land; and it is further asserted, “It cannot 
be said that each one has a right to some property.” The 
author is manifestly a man of acute perception and generous 
impulses; but it would be difficult to find in any respect- 
able modern literature a more barbarous opinion than his 
will be seen to be, when thoroughly thought out. In the 
last analysis, it substantially affirms that an infant has not 
a single right which society is bound to respect. Being 
denied the right of property, it can continue to live only 
as it subsists on “charity.” If a mother should withhold 
sustenance from her babe, she would as effectually kill it 
as though she should take its life by personal violence; 
and she would accordingly become liable to a criminal 
prosecution. But what she may not do to her own off- 
spring, society, in its collective might, does to thousands. 
It is true they do not directly starve to death: they die 
of pneumonia, fever, consumption, and general debility ; 
but any well-informed sanitarian will tell us that these are 
largely superinduced by physical exhaustion, exposure, and 
imperfect nourishment. All of which goes to show the 
depth of obscurity in which the whole subject lies. Repub- 
lican America has but imperfectly appreciated her most 
‘ distinctive principle,— that, namely, of natural, imprescript- 
ible human Rights. 

It is needless to detain the reader with anything but the 
briefest answer to certain sophistical objections which the 
theory here presented will encounter from those people 
whose bugbear is a “paternal government.” Some of them 
are sentimentalists who have “gone mad” on the subject of 
liberty. “That is the best government,” they say, “ which 
governs least”; and every attempt to regulate social condi- 
tions is pronounced an invasion of personal liberty. When 
“there is no king in Israel, but every man does that which 
is right in his own eyes,” their political millennium will 
begin. What more inviting field could be imagined, than 
their ideal State would be, for the operation of Robin Hood’s 

“ simple plan, 
That they shall take who have the power 
And they shall keep who can ” ? 
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The others are crafty deceivers,— capitalists and poli- 
ticians who are constantly employing legislation for their 
own advancement, but the moment it is proposed for the 
relief of the laboring classes pretend to great alarm, and 
begin to shriek, “ Paternal government!” How long, one 
wonders, will it be until our suffering humanity shall dispel 
its groundless fears, and cease to be cowed and driven by 
the conjurations of its oppressors? What is the purpose of 
government? Why do we set it up and support it at such a 
vast sacrifice, if not to administer justice among its subjects, 
and protect them in the peaceful enjoyment of their rights? 
And, if access to the means of subsistence which nature 
provides is the essential, antecedent right, without which 
all others are void and impossible of realization, is it not the 
plain duty of the State to secure to its citizens that right? 
If this does not lie within the scope of its authority, the 
entire theory of government is. fundamentally wrong. 

Nor need we tarry to notice the dismal doctrine of 
Malthus, that the increase of population is constantly sur- 
passing the means of subsistence, and that human want is 
unsatisfied because nature’s resources are so scant. Mr. 
Henry George, by his various and signal contributions to 
our better understanding of social facts, has put mankind 
under a great debt of gratitude, and by his complete demo- 
lition of Malthusianism, alone, merited universal admira- 
tion. If the question were less grave, it would be amusing 
to hear the parrots of prevalent opinions wisely ascribe 
human suffering, in one breath, to Malthusianism, and, in 
the next, to over-production. They are not sure whether 
people are in want because there is too little or because 
there is too much. That there is about enough, and that the 
trouble arises from its unequal distribution, seemingly, never 
occurs to them. They might study with profit these lines 
of the noble Milton : — 


“ If every just man that now pines with want 
Had but a moderate and beseeming share 
Of that which lewdly pampered luxury 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 
Nature's full blessing would be well dispensed 
In unsuperfiuous even proportion.” 
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But it is sometimes seriously questioned whether a start 
in life should be esteemed a blessing. ’Tis the tyrant’s old 
plea. The general diffusion of knowledge, liberty, and 
political power have all been opposed on the same ground. 
It would seem that the good things of the world could be 
helpful to only a few favorites who have been especially 
and supernaturally qualified to enjoy them. Awhile ago 
there died in New York city a noted moralist, who, it is 
said, held it demonstrable that it is better for a youth to 
begin life without capital than with it; yet the large fort- 
une which he had amassed was not bequeathed to educa- 
tional or charitable institutions, but to his own family. 
Evidently he believed his doctrine true only when other 
people’s children were to be affected by it. His practice 
exposed the hollowness of his profession. 

It is vain to attempt any evasion of the fact. Poverty 
is an evil. All intelligent men and women know it, the sin- 
cere admit it, and the philanthropic long for its immediate 
alleviation. But charities, laws regulating the relations of 
capital and labor, and industry and frugality are powerless 
to cure it. Nothing but a radical and comprehensive politi- 
cal reform will reach the source of our trouble. 

The next step in the evolution of a perfect social order, 
the establishment of justice and the enfranchisement of 
man, will be taken, when the State by some method of taxa- 
tion provides a fund from which every person, when arriv- 
ing at a proper age, may draw his proportionate share of 
the nation’s wealth. 

Atonzo F. ABBOTT. 





The Prophets. 


Iv. 
THE PROPHETS. 


“There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
him understanding.” 

In that Old World in which my youth was passed there 
was a cut-and-dried theory of inspiration, as there was 
a cut-and-dried theory of everything else concerning relig- 
ion. The theory of inspiration was easily stated. It was 
this: from three thousand to two thousand years ago, God 
selected, from age to age, about forty persons of the Jewish 
race, in order to speak to mankind the whole of his word, 
beginning, middle, and end. When the first word was 
uttered the first chapter began, and when the last was 
uttered the Book of Revelation was closed; and the curse 
of God was registered in the blessed book itself against any 
one who should dare to add a word to that perfect, that 
infallible, that absolute, that complete, that final revglation. 
The whole of the heathen world before and during that time 
was left absolutely in darkness, and the whole of the heathen 
world since has also been left absolutely in darkness. The 
whole of the light of the Christian world and of the world 
in general has come from the lips or pens of these forty per- 
sons. I remember very well that, when I was a boy, none of 
us dared for one moment to question the absolute certainty 
of this. Of course, all that was left for all the future ages 
was simply to keep on repeating the very words that these 
forty men had uttered, and to keep deducing from those 
words the ideas necessary for each new time. Each new 
time would find an absolute and perfect reservoir, from 
which each could draw all the water it needed. The 
outlook, then, was this: God once spoke, and spoke once 
for all. It is blasphemy to imagine that he will ever speak 
again. Once, he came near, close to the heart, lips, minds, 
and pens of a certain chosen few; but never, until the 
last day, shall man ever taste or see that perfect glory of 
the divine vision again. That, then, is the theory about 
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the Bible of the Old World in which I was born. Now, if 
you ask me where they got it from, it will be almost impos- 
sible, except through a long historic review, to answer. I 
can tell you where they thought they got it from, and that 
was the Bible. One of the great passages that was constantly 
quoted was one of the last verses of the last chapter of the 
Book of Revelation, where it was testified that, if any one 
adds to or takes from the prophecy of this book, God will 
blot his name out of the book of life. In the world in 
which I was born, it was believed that the Revelation— 
certainly a very false idea — was the last book of the Bible 
that was written, and that the last writer, so inspired, 
solemnly closed the whole book with these final, awful, 
irrevocable words. But now, if we turn to the Bible and 
see what the teachings of the Bible itself about inspiration 
are, we shall find a totally different theory. It seems at 
first sight incredible that such ideas should be gotten from 
the Bible. For the Bible incessantly proclaims that all 
men age, or ought to be, amenable to the heavenly vision ; 
that it is the fault, the crime, the sin, the misery of men, 
that they are not inspired. If, at any time, in Israel herself 
there was no prophet more, then Israel knew that she had 
sinned,— sinned largely, sinned deeply, and sinned away the 
heavenly vision. The word of the Lord was precious in 
the days of Hophni and Phinehas, Eli’s recreant sons. 
There was no open vision. But, when the gracious heaven 
seemed closed, a little boy lay asleep under the sacred tent 
of Jehgvah, and there he heard a voice which summoned 
him to see and to speak the word that Israel needed for 
the hour; “and the glory of the Lord appeared again in 
Shiloh,” won back by a child’s guileless heart. That is the 
doctrine of the Bible itself,— that no age is cut off, except 
by its own sin, injustice, and worldliness, from the sight of 
God; that no age need ever be bereft of its spokesman, 
for, if it asks of God that that spokesman may come, he is 
sure to appear. It is only when the people do not want 
the light that the light is quenched. If you will examine 
the attitude of all the prophets of Israel, of all the writers 
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of Old Testament or New, you will find one thing common 
to them all; and that is, this sense that the heavenly vision 
is free to all pure hearts. 

Notice, then, that the text says, not that there is a spirit 
in forty persons and the inspiration of the Lord gives under- 
standing to forty persons, but “there is a spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth man understand- 
ing.” Inspiration, then, according to the Bible, is God’s 
perennial gift to man, and will always come to the human 
race, if the human race will obey the conditions of inspira- 
tion. When Elijah comes forward, he is fettered by no past 
utterances behind him. That is to say, there is no stereo- 
typed set of dogmas which Elijah has got to take care of 
and avoid treading on. When, however, you have got a 
cut-and-dried theory of inspiration, then, when you want to 
talk freely, it is just as if you were moving on a floor 
strewn with eggs, so careful have you got to be of treading 
on some doctrine which you must not touch under penalties. 
But Elijah treads freely. Jehovah of Israel is behind him. 
He has the spirit within him, and speak he will, in spite of 
kings or armies. Elisha comes into the field, it is true, to 
go on with Elijah’s work; but it is the present, not the 
absent spirit that he depends upon. Isaiah comes up just 
as freely. He is just as much a spontaneous outgrowth and 
phenomenon of inspiration as Elijah was. Isaiah is a writer, 
and pours forth his prophecies as he pleases, and feels per- 
fectly free to put down the words that come to him regard- 
less of what was said in the past. God, he knows, will take 
care of his own. “ When the inspiration comes in to me 
like a flood, I must think of nothing but that.” Hosea feels 
deeply that the slaughter of the priests and worshippers 
of Baal was a wicked thing, and says so, though Elisha 
seemed to sanction it. Ezekiel refuses to be quoted down, 
even by the second commandment, that says that the sins 
of the fathers are visited upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation. The men of Ezekiel’s day sneeringly 
put it.“ The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge.” But Ezekiel will not be 
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gagged after this fashion. ‘As I live,” saith Jehovah, “ ye 
shall have no more occasion to use this proverb in Israel.” 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” ‘The son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father; neither shall the father 
bear the iniquity of the son. The righteousness of the 
righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him.” That is the grand “word of 
the Lord” that came to Ezekiel. There is a great and ter- 
rible truth in the doctrine of hereditary transmission. But 
to vind‘cate that was not Ezekiel’s business. His mission 
was to speak the word that came to him, a still greater and 
deeper word. 

The author of the Book of Job feels that the early writers 
of the Book of Proverbs had a view of life in many respects 
very good, but very imperfect, which admits of very grave 
deductions, and which, if carried to excess, often becomes 
absolutely and helplessly wrong. The burden of the Book of 
Proverbs is: “ Virtue brings happiness. Sin brings misery.” 
Hence the inevitable deduction that where there is great 
misery or calamity there must have been sin to produce it. 
But Job shows the righteous man bowed down by wholly 
undeserved misfortunes, which the writer expressly states 
were allowed by Jehovah, that his servant Job’s righteous- 
ness might be gloriously tested thereby. The second Isaiah, 
rising to the height of this great argument, insists that in 
days like those, when wrong seemed victorious and right 
was trampled to the dust, the highest type of mankind is 
the suffering servant of God, “despised and rejected of 
men, a man of sorrows, aud acquainted with grief, stricken 
and smitten, from whom men hide their faces,” yet by 
whose stripes alone weaker souls can be healed. If the 
Book of Proverbs had been a yoke round his neck, this 
glorious revelation would have been lost to the world. 

But at last there came a lull in this grand outpouring. 
The Old Testament scriptures had been closed, and there 
was a large number of really religious men of the Jewish 
world who insisted that there was not going to be any more 
revelation. Malachi was the last of the prophets. The 
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heavens were finally shut. Now, the New Testament is one 
long protest against this idea, one long, grand affirmation 
that the heavens are open forever. “The hour comes, and 
now is,” when the true worshippers shall worship not at 
Jerusalem alone, but the pure in heart shall see God every- 
where. Jesus is the grandest prophet of free inspiration. 
Paul, Peter, John, James, refuse to be fettered by the past, 
but speak in the new to-day, as the spirit gives them utter- 
ance. Never say, then, that you got these stupid notions 
from the Bible itself. For the Bible inspiration, rightly 
read, is one long protest against their absurdity. The lesson 
of the Bible, then, is just this to all men: “ Never subject 
the hour and the man that now are to the hours and men of 
the past.” If you do not reverence the word of God in 
your midst to-day, you cannot duly and wisely reverence 
the word of God in the midst of the world of yesterday. 
If you see no inspiration in Whittier, Emerson, Garrison, 
and Samuel J. May, then your notion of inspiration is of 
the old, old, and is vanishing away. You are to learn, then, 
not to reverence Israel's inspiration less,— God forbid !— 
but to reverence man’s inspiration.more. 

So much, then, for the introduction to the grand out- 
burst of prophecy spoken and written and lived out in 
Israel. David was a great man, the founder of a lasting 
dynasty. His name was the greatest known for centuries, 
and it placed his son Solomon firmly on his father’s throne. 
The Jews, with touching inconsistency, looked upon the 
reign of Solomon as the reign of their country’s chief 
glory. They loved to think of the wisdom, the riches, the 
pomp, the glory, the magnificence, the mighty works of 
Solomon; and yet history records that the seeds of de- 
eadence and of separation had already begun in the reign 
of the magnificent king. All his wisdom did not prevent 
the worm eating at the very heart of his kingdom. It was 
Solomon who really began to tear Israel in sunder. The 
taxation, which was absolutely essential to his mighty 
works, was the main cause of the separation, and the 
accession of his son, untried in rule, only the occasion. 
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The separation was first started by the prophet Ahijah, the 
Shilonite, who pointed out Jeroboam as the man to make 
it. Now, most people are accustomed to think of Jerusalem 
as the ancient sanctuary of Israel, and wonder how it was 
possible for Israel to forsake her ancient worship and 
glorious temple. But Bethel was really the most ancient 
sanctuary of Israel, and a far greater sense of its sanctity 
was felt by the Northern tribes. Jeroboam appeals to the 
old religious sense. Bethel is in Ephraim, and Ephraim 
becomes once more the leading tribe in Northern Israel. 
After a fairly prosperous reign, Jeroboam leaves the crown 
to his young son. Here we meet, for the first time, the 
terrible phenomenon constantly repeated in the records of 
the Northern kingdom. There is no great reverence for 
Jeroboam as Jeroboam, as there was for David as David. 
There is no great ancestral name which keeps up the 
traditional glory of the house. The consequence is that 
a young and untried prince is again and again ousted with 
terrible bloodshed by any “captain of the host” who has 
more than usual power. This time it is Baasha, who kills 
the son of Jeroboam and takes the throne for himself. 
He in his turn leaves to his son the same heritage of blood. 
Once more, pretender after pretender is overthrown, until 
we come to the celebrated house of Omri. 

Very little is told in the Bible of Omri himself. We 
learn more of him from Assyrian records, which are being 
slowly recovered. Of his son, Ahab, we are told a great 
deal. Hitherto, the surviving records of the Northern 
kingdom have had no great interest for us; but, the 
moment that Ahab ascends the throne, the narrative is 
instantly quickened by the presence of a great man. One 
of the world’s grand colossal characters suddenly appears ; 
and the narrative becomes poetic, prophetic, mystic, won- 
derful. I defy a man to read these grand chapters about 
Elijah without a certain swelling of heart. The inspira- 
tion of the man carries you away. Ahab, very wisely, as 
he might have thought, wishes to strengthen his kingdom 
by marrying Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, king of 
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the trading city of Sidon on the coast of the Mediterranean. 
Jezebel brings with her the love of the beautiful, sensuous 
Baal-worship which the Syrian people found so fascinating. 
Baal is worshipped by dance and song, by fair processions 
of youths and maidens up the sacred hill to the temple 
of the god. Flowers are scattered on all sides, joyous 
hymns are sung, and the feasts are held in the sacred 
grove; and then, alas! nightly revels and promiscuous de- 
bauchery and crimes impossible to name, all under the 
guise of worship! All this meant art, meant beauty and 
joyousness, but also meant shameful license, meant the 
corruption of human society at its roots. When Jeze- 
bel comes to the kingdom of Israel, she doubtless finds 
the worship of Jehovah dull, lifeless, inartistic, and feels 
that she has a mission. She longs to show them how 
beautiful and winning the Baal-worship is. The king and 
the people feel, as Solomon . felt about his wives, that 
Jezebel has a right to worship the god of her own land. 
So she has a free field, of which she makes strenuous use. 
By degrees, she has organized a grand and sumptuous 
ritual, with multitudes of attendant priests; and, soon, the 
people become fascinated and drawn toward this new kind 
of worship. 

But there is one man who resolves, in all his heart and 
soul, that this is iniquity, and shall come down. To him, 
Jehovah stands for justice between man and man, and 
purity and chastity in man and woman. Jehovah is the 
God who brings together families into one, and makes home 
sacred. Now, the full light of the gospel in Elijah’s time 
was far below the horizon; but this is a genuine heart-beat 
of inspiration, and must forever be part and parcel of the 
gospel message. Baal, on the whole, stands for license, 
and Jehovah for purity. Here is a single man against 
a king, a fascinating queen, a court, an army, with a half- 
hearted people ready to follow the winning side. Elijah 
wages the war to the death, and the final result is that the 
one man wins. 

I doubt whether there is a grander tragic spectacle in 
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the history of the world than this. Our tragic poets are 
waiting for a subject. Well, here is one. Why has it 
not been written on? Because the shackles of convention 
fettered them too sorely. None, hitherto, has dared to 
sing it. It remains, then, one of the grandest subjects for 
the poets of a freer, nobler age. Art and license are 
on the one side; and stern justice and right are on the 
other. This, then, is the lesson of the time. Doubtless, 
Ahab was in many respects a brave and patriotic king; 
for we must not always accept the verdict of the writer of 
the Kings, who writes from the stand-point of the Southern 
kingdom, with a deep prejudice against the Northern wor- 
ship. But it was impossible to halt between two opinions. 
Both Ahab and his people had to take sides. It must be 
Baal or Jehovah. The result of his and his son’s vacillation 
was that he and his dynasty, Jezebel and Baal, went down 
together. Elijah dies, his work still incomplete. But 
he has anointed Elisha in Jehovah’s name to be prophet 
in his room; and, when the dying prophet’s spirit soars 
upward to heaven, after the weary labors of a life spent for 
Jehovah are over, Elisha begs that -two-thirds of his spirit 
may fall upon him. “And Elijah said, Thou hast asked 
a hard thing: nevertheless, if thou see me when I am 
taken up, it shall be to thee as thou hast said. And, as 
they still went on and talked, behold, a chariot of fire 
and horses of fire; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven! And Elisha saw it, and he cried, ‘My father, my 
father! the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof!’ 
And he saw him no more; and he took his own clothes, and 
rent them in two pieces, but took the mantle of Elijah 
that fell from him. And he came to the Jordan, and said, 
‘© Where is the Lord God of Elijah?’ And he took the mantle 
and smote the waters, and they parted hither and thither.” 
So the grand story ends,— the historic tragedy written by 
the unknown master hand from the dead Northern king- 
dom, the most priceless legacy, save one, that Northern 
hands have left us. And, now, Elisha comes to the front, 
and bides his time. Ahab is dead, fighting bravely for 
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Israel; and his son, Jehoram, is still carrying on the war. 
Jehoram is wounded, and has fo go back to the capital. 
And, now, Elisha feels that the time has come to strike 
a blow; and he calls one of the “sons of the prophets,” 
a nameless man, who, notwithstanding, takes his nameless 
life in his hand, and does the work that a brave “son of 
the prophets” should do. And Elisha said, “Go to Ramoth- 
gilead, and anoint Jehu, the captain of the host, to be king 
over Israel.” It was revolution. When he comes to the 
camp, the young prophet says, “I have a message to thee, 
O captain.” The captains were together; and Jehu said, 
“To whom?” And he said, “To thee, O captain.” And 
they went into an inner chamber; and, when they were 
alone, the young prophet took a horn of oil and poured it 
on Jehu’s head, and said to him, “ Thus saith Jehovah, 
I have anointed thee king over Israel!” And, as Jehu 
silently goes out, his brother. captains say, “ What did that 
mad fellow say to thee?” Jehu replies, “ He said that Jeho- 
vah had anointed me king over Israel!” Immediately, they 
took their garments and spread them before Jehu, and 
sounded the trumpet, and cried, “ Jehu is king.” 

Now, the man of action steps to the front. Jehu is just 
as confident that now Jehovah has commissioned him to 
put down Jehoram as Elisha was that he was to send 
Jehovah’s message to Jehu. So he executes it in a most 
characteristic way. He does not take an army with him 
to help him. He leaves the army and the captains behind 
him, and takes a handful of men with him, and goes to 
Jezreel. Now, Joram was looking out from the tower, near 
a watchman; and the watchman cried out, “I see a com- 
pany.” And Joram says, “Send a messenger to ask if it is 
peace.” And the messenger came, and Jehu said: “ What 
hast thou to do with peace? Turn thee behind me.” And 
he turned behind him. Again, the watchman said, “ The 
messenger came to them, but comes not again.” Again, a 
second messenger turned behind him; and the watchman 
said, “ He came unto them, and cometh not again; and the 
driving is like the driving of Jehu, son of Nimshi, for he 
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driveth furiously.” And now Joram himself, feeling that 
some trouble had occurred, goes out with Ahaziah, king of 
Judah, who was visiting him at the time, and drives rapidly 
in his chariot to meet Jehu. And Joram said, “ Is it peace, 
Jehu?” And he answered, “ What peace, so long as the 
whoredoms of thy mother Jezebel, and her witchcrafts, are 
so many?” And Jehu drew a bow with his full strength, © 
and smote Jehoram between the arms; and the arrow went 
out at his heart, and he sank down in his chariot. And 
Jehu said to his captain: “ We are passing by the field 
of Naboth. Throw the body in there. Naboth is at last 
avenged!” Then he enters Jezreel, for his work is not yet 
done. “And Jezebel painted her face, and tired her head, 
and looked out of a window.” And Jezebel cried out, ** Had 
Zimri peace, who slew his master?” But Jehu disdained 
to say one word to her. And he lifted up his face to the 
window, and said, “Is there no one there on my side?” 
And there looked out to him two or three eunuchs. And 
he said, “ Throw her down.” And they threw her down; 
and Jehu’s chariot passed over her, and some of her blood 
was dashed upon the wall and upon the horses, and he 
trod her under foot. And, when he sat down to eat and 
drink, he said, “Go take this cursed woman up, and bury 
her; for she is a king’s daughter.” And they went back, 
and found nothing but the skull and bones and the palms of 
her hands; for the dogs had eaten what once was Jezebel ! 
Then Jehu writes to Samaria to the rulers of Jezreel. 
“ Put one of your master’s sons upon the throne, and let 
him come and fight me for the kingdom.” And they said, 
“Two kings stood not before him: how then shall we 
stand?” So he sent a very short message the second time, 
— “Send the heads then.” And they sent seventy heads, in 
baskets. Besides this, forty-two more, kinsmen of Ahaziah, 
king of Judah, were slain, and their bodies cast into a well. 
And Jehu says: “This has been done because Ahab and 
his house were half-hearted. Ahab served Baal a little. 
Jehu shall serve him much.” So he gathered together 
all the priests of Baal, and said, “ Let us have such a wor- 
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ship of Baal as Israel has never seen.” And he assembled 
the worshippers of Baal from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. The sacred vestments were brought forth; and, 
as Jehu was about to sacrifice to the great gods, in whose 
temple they were, he said, “If there is any worshipper of 
Jehovah, let him go forth.” But Jehu had placed four- 
score men outside the building, and said, “If one of them 
escape, your life for his.” The signal is given. The guards 
rush in, and smite them with the edge of the sword till there 
is not a single man left. “Thus Jehu destroyed Baal out 
of Israel.” And there came a prophet to Jehu, and said, 
“Thus saith Jehovah, ‘Forasmuch as thou hast done all 
that was in my heart, thy children of the fourth generation 
shall sit upon the throne of Israel.’” A century after, a 
prophet arose in that same Israel, and said, “ Thus saith 
Jehovah, ‘Surely I will visit the blood of Jezreel on the 
house of Jehu.’” Now, which Jehovah will you have? 
Both stand for justice and purity, but Jehu’s Jehovah 
knows not mercy, Hosea’s Jehovah does. 

Do you not see that the circle was too small? Israel 
could not find room to move inside the old bounds. So 
Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, Micah, drew a wider circle; and once 
more there is room for new inspiration. And so they go 
on, a succession of widening circles of inspiration, century 
after century. Prophet after prophet arises, and proclaims 
wider and wider truth, till at last that circle shall be drawn 
that includes infinity itself. Then, and not till then, “God 
shall be all in all.” 

S. R. CALTHROP. 
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For a long time there has been desired by wise friends of the 
Bible an arrangement of its material in a form suited to the ordi- 
nary reader, in which all the extraneous matter of repetitions and 
mere antiquities should be omitted, and the history be given in 
consecutive order, with illustrative literature interwoven. Rev. 
J. Page Hopps’ small volume of selections from the Old Testa- 
ment, reprinted by the Unitarian Sunday School Society, in some 
degree meets this need ; but it is, evidently, too brief to be a com- 
plete introduction to the study of the Bible. A compilation by 
two professors of the Episcopal Divinity School of Philadelphia, 
the first volume of which is just issued by the Putnams, promises 
to be more satisfactory. The first volume is given to Hebrew 
story, from creation to the exile, and contains some five hundted 
and fifty pages, which are divided into paragraphs, but without 
any indication of the verses. The chapter headings, such as 
“The Song of the Sea” (Exodus xv.) and “ The Age of Anarchy,” 
and the subheadings, are those of the compilers. They have 
condensed and rearranged the Bible narratives, adding, here and 
there, according to the need, a word or a phrase of comment, but 
omitting nothing of general interest. The work seems to us to 
be very well done. Without aiming at a critical edition, the edi- 
tors have generally walked in the line which the best critics would 
indicate, following, for example, one of the stories of Joseph con- 
secutively, and, in many minor details, correcting the scholarship 
even of the Revised Version. In connection with the narrative 
which occupies this volume, the editors have skilfully interspersed 
psalms attributed to David by most critics, proverbs from Solo- 
mon, and utterances of the greater prophets. The demands of 
such a task upon the scholarship and the literary skill of the com- 
pilers are great, and they appear to have been very satisfactorily 
met. The tone of the work is liberal and undogmatic. A few 
dates are indicated as more or less certain, while selections from 
Deuteronomy are given under the narrative of King Josiah’s 
reformation, to show its character. One might wonder why the 
beautiful story of Ruth is omitted, while Chronicles is freely used 
as of equal value with Kings; and one might desire that some 
other form than Jehovah should at least be named in the preface. 
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But, on the whole, the work is excellently done, and should be 
welcomed by our Sunday-school, in particular, to be placed by the 
side of the Bible for Learners. 

We have received a copy of the seventh edition of that invalu- 
able handbook for the student of the New Testament, Hudson’s 
Critical Greek and English Concordance. This edition contains 
the latest corrections made by Prof. Ezra Abbot, and it has been 
revised thoroughly with the aid of Prof. J. H. Thayer. Green’s 
Greek and English lexicon is appended, all together forming a 
work equally useful to the reader of the New Testament unac- 
quainted with Greek, and to the critical student. The light 
thrown upon the changes made by the revisers by this concord- 
ance is very great. The Harpers, of New York, and the 
Clarks, of Edinburgh, announce the early publication of a Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testament, being Grimm’s Wilkes’ 
Clavis Novi Testamenti, translated, revised, and enlarged by 
Prof. J. H. Thayer, of the Harvard Divinity School. 

The lectures of Dr. F. H. Reusch, Professor of Catholic The- 
ology in the University of Bonn, on the Mosaic history of crea- 
tion in its relation to natural science, entitled Nature and the 
Bible, have been translated from the fourth edition by Kathleen 
Lyttelton. Prof. Reusch is one of the “other champions, .. . 
much more competent and learned than myself,” whom Mr. Glad- 
stone says he might have placed in the field against Prof. Hux- 
ley. Droysen and Andree’s Aligemeiner Historischer Hand- 
Atlas, with its sixty-nine maps and explanatory text, comes as the 
last achievement of the admirable German cartography. The 
third edition of Prof. G. V. Lechler’s Apostolic and Post-Apos- 
tolic Times has been issued in the Foreign Theological Library. 

Dr. M. H. Friedliinder’s Historical Pictures from the Post- 
Talmudic Times gives attractive sketches of famous Jewish schol- 
ars of the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 

La Vie apres la Mort, by M. Jules Baissac, treats of immortal- 
ity from the stand-point of evolution, recognizing that something 
in man persists;—our moral, inward, metaphysical being. 
Two excellent works of travel and description are M. Laveleye’s 
La Péninsule des Balkans and M. L. Tikhomirov’s La Russe, 
Politique et Sociale, the latter giving a full account of contempo- 
rary Russia and all its political and social problems. 

Count Goblet d’Alviella’s fine work on the Contemporary 
Evolution of Religious Thought in England, America, and 
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India was fully noticed in the Christian Register and this Re- 
view, on its appearance in French, two years ago. Rev. J. Moden, 
of Leicester, England, has rendered it into English this last year ; 
and it can now be procured of an American publisher. A second 
examination of this comprehensive sketch of the later manifesta- 
tions of advanced religious thought only increases the admira- 
tion which the first perusal of it afforded. We heartily recom- 
mend it to our readers as a most candid and sympathetic work, 
written with great charm of exposition and a religious tone of 
the first order. The translation is generally very good; but it 
is to be regretted that the translator has injured the unity of 
impression of the book somewhat by the obtrusion of his own 
views, and has not been sufficiently careful in correcting the small 
incidental errors of the original, such as giving Thurlow Tweed 
as the name of the veteran politician of New York. Count 
(’Alviella’s temper may be judged by these closing sentences : 
“Our positive sciences tend more and more to the crushing of 
the feeble by the strong in the struggle for existence ; the faith 
of the future will have to react against this apotheosis- of force, 
and to establish on a religious foundation the rights of the indi- 
vidual. Our economic science has not answered to the hopes 
that our fathers for a while cherished. The future faith will not 
only have to present us with its solution of the problem of evil, 
but it must likewise provide us with a remedy, so that more jus- 
tice may be brought into the relations of men. If, in developing 
these indispensable elements of a progressive and harmonious 
culture, this faith succeeds in retaining the principles of sincerity, 
spirituality, and fidelity to duty, together with the devotedness 
and enthusiasm which have constituted the glory and led to the 
success of its predecessor, why need we concern ovrselves about 
the name and the symbol under which it may be manifested, in 
order to secure the peace of the human soul and the regeneration 
of the world?” 

The Christian World, of London, rates Archdeacon Farrar’s 
recent volume of lectures on the History of Interpretation as the 
best of his contributions to theological literature. The Bible 
should be regarded “as the record of a progressive revelation, 
divinely adapted ,to the hard heart, the dull understanding, and 
the slow development of mankind.” Dr, Farrar makes seven 
leading systems of Biblical interpretation, from the rabbinic of 
the time of Ezra to the scientific system of the present day. 
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“No conception more subversive of Scriptural authority has ever 
been devised than the assertion that in the Bible we must accept 
everything or nothing. Crimes and errors innumerable have 
sprang from it.” The almost universal rejection of the mechani- 
cal theory of inspiration has been accompanied by an increased 
reverence for the Spirit which breathes through the letter, and 
which sustained spiritual life in patriarchs without the Old Testa- 
ment, and in apostles without the New Testament. Recent 
issues of the Jnquirer contain reports of two fine lectures by 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, on “Religious Art.” “If religious 
art,” he says, “is to be a thing which will grow now in England, it 
must take its subjects and its inspirations from actual and present 
things which men believe in now, which shall inspire living men, 
and grow out of the life of the time. Such faiths as these we 
have not among us; that is the reason why men seek their inspi- 
rations in the past, and you see the result in the fate of a small 
circle of art which represents those exhausted forms. They fade 
away almost immediately they arise. But when the new forms 
get clear, as they will get clear before long, then, since they will 
grow by their own vitality and in their own native soil, the art 
which represents them will add its own life, will cultivate them, 
will develop with them, will be individual, belonging to its own 
time and of its own time, and, being thrilled with the emotions 
of all who feel the fresh forms of religious thought, will also be 
impassioned and impassionating. Religious art will then be as 
human as the Greek or the medieval art, and its range will be as 
wide or wider than the range of both those arts. In our society, 
new human sympathies are beginning to be deeply felt, which 
ought to create, and will, I believe, hereafter create, a more relig- 
ious art. When we get it,it will be founded upon ideas. It 
will be passionate about them; it will leap out of the present in 
which we live; it will be at one with humanity; its range will be 
as wide as humanity, and therefore it will be original ; it will not 
imitate, it will not plagiarize: it will have new things to tell, and 
the manner in which it will tell them will also be new. And 
then the old faded copy and borrowing of medieval Greek and 
Roman art shall perish before the new light of this new crea- 
tion.” 

A second series of Rev. J. H. Thom’s Laws of Life after the 
Mind of Christ is now ready. The first series belongs to the 
first order of sermons. Rev. L. W. Bacon's volume of dis- 
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courses, Zhe Simplicity that is in Christ, is notable also for its 
excellences, very different from Dr. Thom’s. His title should, 
however, be relegated by this time to the list of mistaken trans- 
lations, though the pity of it is great. “Single-mindedness toward 
Christ” is yet a noble phrase. —— The Mystery of God, by T. 
Vincent Tymms, is an able work, on the losing side, in defence of 
miracles, Rev. R. A. Redford’s Four Centuries of Silence is 
a popular account of the fruitful time, so little known, between 
Malachi and Jesus. —— The twentieth volume of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica contains numerous theological articles of great 
value. Prof. Robertson Smith emphasizes the fact that the 
Psalter “is essentially the hymn-book of the Second Temple.” 
The title “Davidic” means only lay as opposed to Levitical. 
“The peculiar inwardness of the Psalms which speak of a realized 
religious experience on the part of the people, possible only when 
the nation had set itself as a whole to fulfil the divine demands, 
and certainly unattained in the days of Isaiah and Jeremiah, is 
altogether inconceivable in the time of the ancient hero-king.” 
Prof. Harnack says of the Apocalypse: “In this difficult sub- 
ject, absolute certainty is unattainable ; but the supposition that 
the Revelation was written by an unknown Christian of Asia 
Minor, and that the name of John is a Jater addition, in order to 
ascribe the Revelation to the Apostle John, labors under fewer 
difficulties than any other that has hitherto been started.” Prof. 
C. P. Tiele’s article on “ Religions” is a very able attempt at a 
right classification of the faiths of the world. He accepts a 
division of religions into those whose principle is nature, arising 
from collective experience, and those whose prineiple is ethics, 
initiated by a special founder. This second class embraces the 
national religions, like Judaism and Confucianism, and the uni- 
versal religions, Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam; while, “if 
religion really is the synthesis of dependence and liberty, we 
might say that Islam represents the former, Buddhism the latter 
element only, while Christianity does full justice to both of them. 
Christianity, the pure and unalloyed at least, has fused dependence 
and liberty, the Divine and the human, religion and ethics, into an 
indivisible unity.” ——C. H. H. Wright’s Biblical Essays, India 
Revisited, by Edwin Arnold, J. C. Collins’ Bolingbroke, and H. 
Larkin’s Carlyle, the Open Secret of his Life, deserve mention 
here. The Sacred Books of the East now include the Sata- 
patha Bréhmana, translated by Julius Eggeling, and the Li-Ki 
of China (i—xlvi.), translated by J. Legge. 
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In the Independent for May 20, Dr. W. H. Ward, the editor, 
gives a full report of the results of the Wolfe archeological ex- 
‘pedition to Babylonia. A new edition of Mrs. C. H. Dall’s 
recent book on Shakspere, revised by A. R. Spofford, is ready. 
A reprint of the same lady’s article on Browning’s Sordello may 
be obtained of Roberts Brothers, at fifty cents a copy. 


N. P. G. 


To tHe Epiror or tHe Unirartan Review: 


Sir,—'I have been honored by an able and scholarly notice of 
my book, the Continuity of Christian Thought, by Rev. Prof. 
J. H. Allen, which was published in the February number of your 
Review. Prof. Allen has treated me with so great courtesy and 
kindness, speaking of my work in words of praise which I feel to 
be beyond its deserts, that it is almost with reluctance I ask the 
privilege of calling attention to a few misrepresentations into 
which he has inadvertently fallen. I do not presume to make 
issue with his opinion concerning any defect in the thought or 
spirit of my work, the misrepresentations to which I refer relate 
only to matters of fact. They are as follows: — 

1. In speaking of the contrast which I have presented between 
the two theologies of the ancient Church, he remarks: “ The first 
defect (if we may venture to call it so) that meets us in this pres- 
entation is that the contrast does not go far enough. Notice is 
nowhere taken of the fact, so obvious when our eye is once turned 
upon it, that the same thing appears, equally sharp and well de- 
Jined, in the writings of the New Testament.” (Unitarian Re- 
view, February, 1886, p. 158.) That I have at least taken notice 
of the fact is evident from the following statement: “The Greek 
theology was based upon that tradition or interpretation of the 
life and teaching of Christ which, at a very early date, had found 
its highest expression in the Fourth Gospel; while the Latin the- 
ology followed another tradition, preserved by what are calle: 
the synoptical writers in the first three Gospels.” (Continuity, 
ete., p. 176.) 

2. Speaking of the element of terrorism, or the appeal to 
fear, he remarks: “That terror was never put more powerfully 
and effectively to the imagination than in well-known passages of 
the Apocalypse. . . . So that it is not quite fair to speak of it as 
if it were first pressed upon the conscience in the lurid rhetoric 
of Tertullian,” etc. (Unitarian Review, etc., p. 160.) But be- 
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fore introducing this “lurid rhetoric” of Tertullian, I have said : 
“The fate of those who had not repented of their sins or aban- 
doned the worship of idols, and especially of those who persecuted 
the Charch, is portrayed in the gloomy visions of the Apocalypse. 
All that the human imagination could conceive as most awful was 
the punishment in store for these, when the seals of the future 
were broken, when the angels should sound the successive trum- 
pets of human doom.” (Continuity, etc., p. 121.) 

8. Referring to the doctrinal controversies of the ancient 
Church, he remarks that I “ disappoint the historical student by 
following down the doctrinal development only as far as Athana- 
sius, omitting the century that succeeds, which finds its completed 
illustration at Chalcedon.” (Unitarian Review, etc., p. 164.) In 
reply, I need only point to the fact that I have devoted seven 
pages (Continuity, etc., pp. 137-148) to these doctrinal contro- 
versies in the century that followed Athanasius, summing up their 
results in the most forcible language I could command. I have 
also particularly criticised the decision of Chalcedon. ( Continu- 
ity, etc., p. 140.) : 

4. In regard to Pope Leo the Great, he says, “One is disap- 
pointed to find Prof. Allen [myself] not even mentioning his name 
or seeming to be aware of his existence.” But I have mentioned 
his name three times: once in connection with the founding of 
the papacy (Continuity, etc., p.4), again in connection with the 
Council of Chalcedon (p. 140), and a third time in connection 
with the decline of the papacy (p. 248). 

5. I am again misrepresented when I am charged with speaking 
of Anselm’s theory of the Atonement “as if it became at once the 
accepted theory of his successors, and as if Bernard’s adhesion to 
the elder view were an exception to the general course of opin- 
ion.” (Unitarian Review, p. 171.) What I do say is just the 
reverse: “That the older view (that is, of the Atonement) did 
not easily disappear is seen in the fact that it was reasserted in 
the following century by no less distinguished a person than Ber- 
nard of Clairvanx.” (Continuity, etc., p. 202.) 

There are other points on which I have been misunderstood by 
my reviewer, but I should occupy too much of your space in the 
effort to right myself. 

I am, sir, yours, etc., 


ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. 


CAMBRIDGE, May 6, 1886. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE MAY MEETINGS. 


Our anniversaries have been celebrated this year with more 
than usual interest and solemnity, as we united with the ordi- 
nary meetings the consecration of our new Building, which 
wanted only a few days mcre work to enable us to have cer- 
emonies on the very spot. This was denied us at the time 
by that wave of unrest which has spread through the artisan 
and mechanic population, exciting imaginary grievances, or, in 
some cases, bringing to light those that are real. Our ministers 
and people have had a good time. Never were the speeches 
and addresses more earnest, able, and brilliant; and the whole 
procession of meetings outside, and yet akin to us,— educational, 
Free Religious, charitable, reformatory, woman suffrage,— has 
shown how wide are our sympathies, we trust, reaching out 
to all good works done for our fellow-men. Our people do not 
forget the great labor troubles, which appear to have reached 
their climax in the country. They came home to us in the folded 
hands of our own workmen, who would not, for love or money, 
put the last touch to our new house. And, although the fever 
is subsiding, vur ministers are not lulled to rest, but are study- 
ing into the causes of this discord between capital and labor, 
and presenting their Christian solution of this problem in many 
ways to willing hearers among their people. We missed our 
Orthodox brethren in the streets at anniversary time; but we 
know that they, in their way, are trying, as we, to meet all 
the grave responsibilities of this age, and feel that, although 
separate ecclesiastically, we have many bonds of fellowship 
in the spirit. Our Western brethren, at a recent. general confer- 
ence, have had some differences in regard to a preamble or 
statement of faith as a bond of union for the various churches 
represented. We know that both sides are sincere; and, as far 
as we have seen, there has been no harsh or uncharitable feel- 
ing manifested by either. For ourselves, we must say that we 
believe it highly important, and essentially in accordance with 
Unitarian Christianity, that the watchwords of our faith — God, 
Jesus, Immortality — should be ever on our banners to inspire 
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us to “truth, righteousness, and love.” And we do not think 
that any so-called conservative members at that conference 
once thought of making this declaration a test of fellowship, but 
only a general confession of faith, as a simple bond of union. 
The majority at our National Conferences have decided this way 
for many years. But the majority at this Western Conference 
appears to have decided otherwise. We have no right to com- 
plain. We must. remember, moreover, that the dictum of a con- 
ference goes for no more than it is worth. Every minister 
at the West can preach what he pleases. We believe that our 
Western ministers have got enough piety to save them, and 
some over. We should be sorry to find, for our own sake, in this 
discussion, that our radical brethren had more sweet temper 
than we. Perhaps we ought to be glad, because it would prove 
to us that no declarations of faith can get the old Adam out 
of our hearts or put grace into us, but only that spirit of love 
which is no respecter of persons, radical or conservative, East or 
West. The apostle says, “ Whether there be knowledge, it shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; but charity 
abideth.” We suppose that a conference might exist without 
any platform at all; and yet, if its members were united in 
Christian love, it would be accomplishing its work. We must 
not take things in our Church with too anxious hearts, and lose 
our peace, because they sometimes offend our best judgment. 
Nothing should distress us but sin. The vote of a conference 
this year may be changed another. Let our earnest laymen 
and laywomen attend our conferences East and West, and, if 
anything goes wrong, right it in time by free discussion. But 
we do not believe in schism. Party lines are always injurious 
to the cause of Christian truth. If we have been for moments 
disturbed by these vexing questions, we have been reassured by 
a wise woman worker at the West, who, in a recent conversa- 
tion, says to us that the West is not different from the Exast 
in our own Church; that there is the same variety of thought 
and aspiration; and that one extreme, in producing another, ever 
tends to bring about that middle ground of devout Christian 
faith and liberality which, we know, is enlarging in all denomi- 
nations. 


The departure of Rev. Leonard J. Livermore has saddened 
our hearts at this festive season of the year. But, as we recall 
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his career in our ministry, we can also rejoice that so pure 
and devout a soul has been allowed to dwell in our tabernacles 
and minister the bread of life. We recall Mr. Livermore when, 
as cousin to our venerable and beloved President of Meadville 
College, he studied for his profession under the eye of the 
elder, and taught school in the neighboring parish. His fresh, 
sunny face comes before. our memory; and, afterward, we recall 
him in the Sunday-school work and the perplexing business of 
the Association, when its means were less than now, but its 
heart as warm. Most distinctly we remember him at the local 
conference of South Middlesex County, where he often led 
its devotions, did its work, and presided at its meetings with 
an affectionate simplicity, a grace and spirituality of thought, 
which redeemed ever its business from dulness, and gave 
a home-like feeling of brotherhood to all the company assembled. 
After he retired from the more active duties of parochial and 
denominational life, he showed his great love for his calling 
by continuing to occupy the pulpit of a distant parish for 
many years. Although he returned every week to his attractive 
home in Cambridge, he probably visited more people and knew 
their faces better than many a resident minister. He continued 
these faithful ministrations even after his strength had declined ; 
but he was at length obliged to yield to the inroads of disease, 
and passed away in May, when all things were taking on fresh 
life, to his newer life in heaven. 

The sad ‘news of the death of Dr. 8. K. Lothrop comes to us 
as we are going to press, and breaks another link in the chain 
that binds us to the old days through the venerable and distin- 
guished preachers who occupied the historic churches of the past. 


We have signs of religious and philanthropic activity in pam- 
phlets which are before us. One is the fine collection of choice 
sayings from the pen of Dr. Martineau, issued for a tract, and 
selected by Rev. C. G. Howland, of Lawrence, Kan. Another, . 
the report of two interesting discourses given by Rev. Mary A. 
Safford, of Sioux City, to large congregations of young and old, 
on the subject of the Band of Mercy, which resulted in gain- 
ing a hundred members to that organization. Miss Safford is 
doing a good work in her new sphere of action. The valuable 
address of Mr. Hunting at the Ohio Conference, on Criminal Re- 
form, is reported in the local paper. Rev. Marion Murdock 
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and Rev. John Yunis preached able sermons, and the conference 
was varied by an ordination. The Chicago Woman’s Club sends 
us its pamphlet cireular, by which we see its various committees 
and large activities. Also, we have a copy of the Record and 
Appeal, published in the interest of the Illinois Industrial School 
for girls. This organization hopes to be ere long adopted by the 
State of Illinois. The Woman’s Indian Association in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., a branch of the Massachusetts Association, sends 
us a very valuable little pamphlet, being “Remarks” made at 
one of their meetings by James B. Thayer, professor of law in 
the University. Prof. Thayer looks at the Indians’ rights from 
a lawyer’s just point of view; but he does more, for his eyes look 
further, and he sees these poor beings in their human relation, 
and says some moving words like these: ‘*‘ Despised and re- 
jected!’ There are those to whom that phrase of ancient proph- 
ecy comes home with a profound impression....The Indian 
question is not merely a grave matter of law and administration : 
it touches more and more the moral sense of the nation. It is 
addressing the women of the country, the keepers of the public 
conscience ; it is recalling to the field of public duty the veterans 
of the anti-slavery contest; it is touching the generous sensibili- 
ties of our brethren of the South ; and is kindling in many of the 
younger generation, in all parts of the country, the purpose of 
helping to set this matter right.” 

Our Unitarian friends abroad have opened their New Essex 
Hall about the same time as our anniversaries. As our exchange, 
the Christian Life, says, “The spirits of Lindsey, Priestley, and 
Franklin, who worshipped within our walls the last century, can 
look down and see the thevlogical change that has come over the 
Church, and what we are doing for the promotion of what they 
esteemed God’s truth.” The joint assemblies of the Congrega- 
tional and Baptist Unions at the May meetings in London have 
called out a great amount of good feeling among the two bodies. 
. The cause of temperance is said to be making great progress 
among the Baptists. The Woman Suffrage Journal takes up 
the question of the bill proposed for Parliament, to prevent 
young women from working at the brow of coal-pits, which we 
alluded to in our last number. It seems it is not philanthropists, 
but trades-unions and companies of laboring men, who have 
started the movement, not in the girls’ neighborhood, but in 
other coal mines, where there is a jealousy of women’s work. 
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Some of the best people in the churches and outside of them 
are working to see that these poor women are not deprived of a 
healthy occupation, by which they support their families, under 
the sentimental pretext that they are unsexed by their work. 
It is a comfort to see that as soon as any new wrong breaks out, 
so many good people are ready to pounce down upon it. The 
loss of Sir Thomas Baker, of Manchester, and the venerable 
Duncan McClaren, of Scotland, is much felt by the Woman 
Suffrage party, as both these gentlemen have long been friends 
and supporters of the political enfranchisement of women. 

The death of Leopold von Ranke, the great historian, who 
so recently had his ninetieth birthday celebrated by all classes, 
Ingh and low, in Germany, is a marked event. A recent writer 
— Schmidt — says of Ranke, “By the unwearied and impartial 
study of a whole lifetime, he has attained to such maturity 
and wisdom that in his old age he was able to shake the fruits 
of a long life of usefulness without difficulty from the tree.” 
We have recently noted a spirit of liberty growing among 
French Catholics, in opposition to the extreme doctrines of the 
Ultramontane circles, without any decay of piety, but rather 
a deepening of the religious life. Young men and women 
of society, it is said, go to church with more earnestness among 
the Catholics, and show less frivolity and scepticism. The 
Duke d’Audiffret Pasquier, a leading political man, says to the 
government: “We are sincere Catholics, fervent Christians, 
holding fast the beliefs of our youth, which study, meditation, 
and the experience of life have only strengthened. If there 
are among us fanatical Catholics who cherish an obsolete social 
ideal, and view with alarm the progress of modern ideas, we 
can only say that we do not belong to them. We desire that 
our young minds should be guided by the principles of Christian 
morality, and that, when our last hour comes, in these same 
beliefs we may seek consolation amid the agonies of death. We 
do not deny the rights of the State. If they were attacked, we 
should defend them. But we desire that our priests should 
be respected, because we say, with just pride, that in all Chris- 
tendom there are none more worthy of respect for their virtues, 
their learning, their charity, and their patriotism.” 


Marrua P. Lowe. 
12 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tue Story or Rome.* 


The Story of the Nations has a very definite purpose, and will be wel- 
comed by all classes of readers. Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, in their 
prospectus, very modestly set forth the advantages of the “story form ” for 
the young; but it appeals also to the scholar and the general reader. 
Many of the stories proposed have never been told: they are not to be 
had, at least, in popular form. These volumes, therefore, will have a 
ready sale, if «hey fulfil the purpose of the publishers. But they must not 
be carelessly written and hurried through the press, if they are to have a 
permanent value. 

The story of Rome has been told many times; and Mr. Arthur Gilman’s 
book has no reason for being, other than filling its place in the series, 
unless it is a better story than those in the field before it. It is to be 
regretted that such a claim cannot be maintained, though much very good 
work has been done. The style is not always “simple, direct, and 
graphic ”; the writer is not always accurate; and his errors sometimes 
prove that he has not a vivid picture in his mind as he writes. Space 
permits only a few illustrations of these points. 

Mr. Gilman delights in participial and absolute constructions, and 
strings them together in sentences which are by no means models of 
directness, punctuation, and syntax. Page 318 begins in this way :— 

“ Thus the colleges of priests naturally grew up to care for the national 
religion, the most ancient of them bearing reference to Mars ‘the killing 
god.’ They were the augurs and the pontifices, and as the region grew 
more and more formal and the priests less and less earnest, the observances 
fell into dull and insipid performances, in which no one was interested, 
and in time public service became not only tedious, but costly, penny 
collections made from house to house being among the least onerous 
expedients resorted to for the support of the new grafts on the tree of 
devotion.” 

If the book is opened at random, one or more sentences meet the eye 
which are nearly or quite as bad. (See pp. 74,75, 80, 118, 119, 128, 134, 
188, 169, 196, 216, 226, 232.) 

But style is a matter of taste ; and the author is at liberty to choose his 
words, if he “ presents pictures adapted to leave faithful impressions of 
the essential facts.” But page 69 speaks of Rome as “the most ancient 
and the most remote from the sea of the cities of Latium,” though it was 


* The Story of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the End of the Republic. By 
Arthur Gilman, M.A., author of a History of the American People, editor of The 
Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, etc. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 1885. 
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neither. Page 93 fails to give the right impression of the term of the 
censors. It should have said that, though they continued to be elected 
once in five years, their duties must be completed in eighteen months. 
It is a question whether “ many dippings into the flowing waters” (page 
320) leaves a faithful impression of the Roman bath. 

A description of the chariot races is given on page 323. “Sometimes 
two chariots, drawn by two horses or four each, entered for the trial of 
speed. Each had two horsemen, one of whom, standing in the car with 
the reins behind his back to enable him to throw his entire weight on 
them, drove, while the other urged the beasts forward, cleared the way, 
or assisted in managing the reins. Before the race, lists of the horses 
were handed about and bets made on them, the utmost enthusiasm being 
excited, and the factions sometimes even coming to blows and blood. 
The time having arrived, the horses were brought from stalls at the end 
of the course, and ranged in line, a trumpet sounded, or a handkerchief 
was dropped, and the drivers and animals put forth every exertion to 
win the prize.” 

After reading this passage, we try to “realize” the scene. “Sometimes 
two chariots entered.” What was true at other times? Did one enter, 
or is it possible that four was the usual number, and that often twenty- 
four such races were held in one day? “Each had two horsemen.” Was 
either or both on horseback? Evidently, one was in the chariot; but, if 
the other cleared the way, he must be mounted and precede. If so, how 
did he assist in managing the reins? What was true of the start? 
Were the horses “ ranged in line” and brought to rest before the signal ? 
Or is it possible that the stalls were arranged in the are of a circle, so 
that each should be equally distant from the “ white line,” and that the 
start was a dash to get the inside position, and crowd out all rivals? 
Possibly, the “ mappa” was thrown to signal that the start was a good 
one, our word “Go.” Shall we be content with this uncertainty, or 
shall we turn to the thrilling description of the race in Ben Hur, and 
find at least, a definite picture ? 

The culmination of the quarrel between Marius and Sulla (pp. 189- 
. 191) is very poorly told, and we doubt if one who did not know the 
facts could get any idea of those fast-crowding events. The sentence, 
“ The departure of both Marius and Sulla from Rome left it exposed to 
a new danger,” is especially confusing. Marius fled for his life from the 
enraged Sulla, and narrowly escaped death. In no sense can this be said 
to have exposed Rome to a new danger. 

In several instances, leading characters are described and afterward 
spoken of as if they were not known, or were different men of the same 
name. We cite Catiline, pp. 204, 221. This tendency has led to a blun- 
der in the case of Cato Uticensis. He is not included among the “ Mas- 
ter Spirits of this Age,” though Catiline and Verres are. Page 221 says 
that he was the “grandson of the stern old censor.” The name again 
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occurs on page 227; while page 234 has mention of him with an elabo- 
rate foot-note about his character, which begins, “ This Cato was great- 
grandson of Cato the Censor (see page 152), wasa man”— This confu- 
sion is bad enough; but the entire note, to say nothing of the error of 
construction in the first sentence, is grossly unfair. Even if Mr. Gilman 
believes that side of the famous controversy, the reader has a right to 
know the place this Cato has in history and in literature. 

If the author adopts Mommsen’s views of Cato so completely as to 
outdo him in belittling Cato’s character, it might be expected that he 
would at least notice his masterly treatment of the Servian Constitution. 
But we find nothing which might not have been writter after reading 
Smith’s Smaller History of Rome. There is, certainly, the same complete 
misunderstanding of the scope and purpose of the reform attributed to 
Servius. We know that we are upon dangerous ground, and perhaps it 
would be wiser carefully to avoid it. But we do not hazard much in say- 
ing that the following seems to be fairly well proved and accepted. The 
scope of this reform was purely military. It imposed a duty instead of 
conferring a privilege. It was not sought by the plebs, and must have 
been welcomed by the patr:cians. The basis of this assignment of mili- 
tary service was probably the land, not the money possessed. Any politi- 
cal rights which the centuries exercised came only as a slow growth. 
Finally, the facts and figures of this constitution, given by Roman his- 
torians, apply to it as it existed in its perfected state centuries afterward. 

But our author is not accurate after he has chosen his authority. Page 
51 speaks of the highest class thus : —“ One would not think it very diffi- 
cult to get admission to this high class, when it is remembered that an 
as (originally a pound of copper in weight) was worth but about a cent 
_ and a half, and that a hundred thousand such coins would amount to 
only about fifteen hundred dollars ; though, of course, we should have to 
make allowance for the price of commodities, if we wished to arrive at 
the exact value in the money of our time.” 

It has always been a strong argument against this classifica'ion that 
the rating was much too high for that early period. Twelve thousand 
five hundred asses was the lowest property rated, but Livy tells us ex- , 
pressly that ten thousand asses was at that time riches. Here the heavy 
as is surely meant, and there seems to be proof that it is meant in all the 
sums of the census as given by tradition. Certainly, there was no other 
ax at the time of Servius. If we take Harper's Latin Dictionary as 
authority, the heavy as had a value of sixteen and two-thirds cents, 
while the reduced coin of B.C. 217 equalled one and four-tenths cents. 
Bockh assumes that the light coin is meant, but at the same time assumes 
that the figures all refer to the latest census. We thus obtain by the 
above standard fourteen hundred dollars, which agrees very well with our 
author. Mommsen makes the highest rating in the time of Servius 
about five thousand dollars, which he characterizes as incredibly high, 
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and says that “ nothing remains but to assume that the assessments were 
originally reckoned in land, and were converted into money at a time 
when landed property had attained a high money value.” But it was 
reserved for Mr. Gilman, so far as we are aware, to place both the high 
rating aud the small value of the as, in the time of Servius, and gravely 
argue that “one would not think it very difficult to get admission to this 
high class.” 

Such a book ought to have had a chapter on the authorities to be con- 
sulted, and the comparative value of each. A list of parallel reading for 
the young student, with special mention of the many good works of fic- 
tion which treat of this period, might well have been added. The very 
meagre foot-notes citing authorities should have been very much in- 
creased, especially in doubtful cases. If illustrations must be misplaced, 
cross-references from page to picture and from picture to page ought to 
have been made in every case. 

A book in such a series should, from time to time, tell what was going 
on among other nations, and thus bind the stories into one. We recall 
but one instance where the attempt is made. Page 4 says: — “Accord- 
ing to the best accounts, the war of Troy tcok place nearly twelve 
hundred years before Christ, and that is some three thousand years ago 
now. It was before the time of the prophet Eli, of whom we read in 
the Bible, and long before the ancient days of Samuel and Saul and 
David and Solomon, who seem so very far removed from our times.” 
There was no prophet Eli, if we remember; but, if the high-priest of 
that name is intended, the dates surely may be assumed to be the same. 
No one who had ever seen the little Samuel running to the bed of Eli 
during the night. or the ruddy David standing in all his beauty before 
the aged Samuel, would ever have gone out of his way to pen that pict- 
ure in the words, “ and long before the ancient days of Samuel and Saul 
and David and Solomon.” 

This notice must close with one more instance of this strange lack of 
inward seeing. Page 199 has the following : — “ When Sulla was fight- 
ing Mithridates, Sertorius was on the side of Cinna, and had to flee from 
the city with him. When the battle was fought at the Colline gate, 
Sertorius served with his old comrade Marius, whom he did not admire, 
aud with Cinna, but we do not know that he shared the guilt of the 
massecre [sic] that followed. Certainly he punished the slaves that 
surrounded Marius for their cruel excesses. When Sulla returned, 
Sertorius escaped to Spain, where he raised an army, and achieved so 
much popularity that the Romans at home grew very jealous of him.” 

Never did a slight mistake make a picture more misleading, or prove 
the writer more incapable of being eyes for others. When the battle was 
fought at the Colline gate, Marius was dead from his excesses, Cinna had 
been murdered by his own soldiers, and the younger Marius was shut up 
in Praeneste. Sertorius, disgusted and disheartened, had gone to Spain 
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to enter upon the office assigned him by the Marian party. That battle 
was fought by Sulla against the brave Samuites, who had espoused the 
cause of the Marian party that they might blot out Rome; and the mas- 
sacre which followed was the butchery of the Samnite prisoners by Sulla. 
So, for once, the author js not over-positive when he says, “ But we do 
not know that ke [Sertorius] shared the guilt of the massecre that fol- 
lowed.” Nor should we have closed this vivid picture, after seeing the 
Marian party crushed under the iron heel of Sulla, and its only remaining 
chief a hunted outlaw, by saying that “the Romans at home grew very 
jealous of him.” 


CHRISTIANITY BEFORE CHRIST.* 


Christianity before Christ is a curious and interesting study in com- 
parative religion and comparative sociology, the real scope of which 
would perhaps be best represeuted in the sub-title, “ Prototypes of our 
Faith and Culture.” The reader who purchases the book under the 
impression that it is a definite and orderly treatment of the main propo- 
sition will be greatly disappointed. Indeed, there is little order of 
ideas or plan of argument in the work whatever, it being largely a loose 
and somewhat rambling compilation from the well-known authorities 
upon Eastern and Aztec civilizations. Such writers as Profs. Monier 
Williams, H. H. Wilson, Max Miiller, together with Sir W. Jones, 
M. Levéque, Emile Burnouf, and our own Prescott, are drawn upon with 
more or less sharpness of illustration. A certain vagueness of purpose 
and generality of statement, however, characterize the book as a whole. 
And yet, as a whole, it well repays a reading. The mechanical part of 
the book makes the perusal a delight; and the brief, varied chapters 
carry the mind along from some bit of Oriental wisdom or devotion to 
the broader correlations of creed with creed. The earlier chapters are 
among the most interesting, giving as they do an account of the 
monastic systems of Buddhism in the fifth and seventh centuries of our 
present era, from the descriptions of the Chinese pilgrim Fah Hian 
and Hiouen Thsang. The relative positions of Krishnaism and Buddh- 
ism are well stated, and also many parallelisms between the former 
and Christianity. The author does not agree, however, with those 
who have professed to find marks of Christian influence in many of the 
characteristic phases of this earlier cult. Oriental ideas are too 
indigenous, too much a part of the soil and social habit, to admit the 
possibility of their being a reflected light. The reasoning from chronol- 
ogy in the line of this opinion is even more convincing and satisfactory, 
as well as the author’s counter proposition that many distinctively 
Christian ideas and customs probably came from Paganism. The 
account in Chapter LVIT. of the Christians which the Portuguese found 
on the Malabar coast in the sixteenth century will be especially inter- 


* Christianity before Christ ; or, Prototypes of our Faith and Culture, By 
Charlies J. Stone, F.R.8.L., etc. London: Triibner & Co. 
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esting to Unitarians. Most of them, doubtless, are not aware of a 
kindred fellowship so far away and so direct in descent from the perse- 
cuted Nestorians in the fifth century. “ They rejected the divine nature 
of Christ, and called the Virgin Mary only the mother of Christ, and 
not God. ... They allowed no images, only the cross. They held three 
sacraments,— baptism, the eucharist, and orders; and they would not 
admit the doctrines of transubstantiation or purgatory. . . . Their 
priests were permitted to marry, at least once.” Out of about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand of these, many were made by the Portuguese out- 
wardly to accept Romanism ; but some thirty-two churches, called Schis- 
matic Syrians, could not be converted. Altogether, the book is 2 helpful 
addition to our means of understanding the varied expressions of man’s 
religious nature under differing influences of race and climate. 

E. F. H. 


Personal Memorrs or U. S. Grant.* 


The second volume of Gen. Grant’s Memoirs is fully equal to the first 
in style and manner, while in point of interest it is much superior, be- 
cause the events with which it deals are on a scale much more magnifi- 
cent, and the sense of their convergence to a glorious end is felt from the 
beginning to the close. The opening chapters, which treat of the events 
leading up to Chattanooga and of the battle itself (88 pp.), and an- 
other score of pages on the Wilderness campaign, were written before 
his alarming illness in April, 1865. All the remainder of the book (450 
pp-) was written afterward; and the material written was arranged 
between the 10th and 18th of July, his death occurring on the 23d. It 
is remarkable that, with death so near and threatening, there should 
not be a sign of hurry in the book. It is evident that he resolved to do 
well what he did at all, let death overtake him where it would. But 
we cannot be too glad that he was permitted to complete the work so 
bravely undertaken and so heroically carried on. The concluding pages 
are those that we could least afford to spare. It seems impossible that, 
with their ideal in view, it will ever be possible to rally men again in 
& political struggle by the old sectional appeals. Certainly, those who 
shared with Gen. Grant the dangers and the fears, the disappointments 
and the victories of the war, will be the last to cheat him of his hope 
when dying. “I feel,” he said, “that we are on the eve of a new era, 
when there is to be a great harmony between the Federal and Confed- 
erate. ... The universally kind feeling expressed for me, at a time when 
it was supposed that each day would prove my last, seemed to me the 
beginning of the answer to ‘Let us have peace.’” 

In one respect, the second volume gives a very different impression 
from the first. In that, the career of Gen. Grant was a succession of 
victories, each greater than the last. Here, after Chattanooga, there is 
© Personal Memoirs of U. 8. Grant. In two volumes. Vol. Il, New York: 
Charles L. Webster & Co. 1886. 
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an arest. The battles of the Wilderness, of Spottsylvania, and Cold 
Harbor, make a very painful and discouraging impression on the reader's 
mind. Their impression upon the country at the time, and upon Gen. 
Grant himself, must have been a thousand times as depressing as it can 
be to the reader of to-day, especially if the narrative does not stir the 
pulse of recollection. If they were not defeats, they were such costly 
victories that we cannot read of them without bitter pain. It is well 
for Gen. Grant that he can relieve the account of his own immediate 
operations with Sheridan’s dealings with Early in the Shenandoah 
Valley, and Sherman’s march from Chattanooga to the sea. But, with 
the opening of the spring campaign, upon the 29th of March, there 
began a new series of successes, rapidly converging to the surrender of 
Lee at Appomattox on the 9th of April. It sets one’s pulses flying 
to read the plain, unvarnished story of those days, when the rebellion 
rushed with headlong haste to its deserved conclusion of defeat and 
miserable collapse. 

Two or three chapters of a more general character succeed those 
which bring the campaign in Virginia to its close. They contain esti- 
mates of several generals who were subordinate to Grant; of Andrew 
Johnson's policy; of Lincoln and Stanton, as related to each other, to 
himself, and to the conduct of the war. Every word written of Lincoln 
is compact with reverence. Fresh evidence is given of the disposi- 
tion of Lincoln to the largest clemency in dealing with the conquered 
South. Grant’s own disposition was equally with Lincoln’s, resumed 
in Lincoln's phrase, “with malice toward none, with charity for all.” 
His book ought to win for him the respect and admiration of thousands 
who were once opposed to him in battle. The spirit of his splendid 
history of his great achievements is a wonderful addition to their glori- 
ous sum. It is so simple, so modest, so generous, so kind, that it will 
do more to encourage simplicity and modesty and generosity and kind- 
ness than to incite a passion for military distinction in the bosom of 
ingenuous youth. J. W.C. 
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